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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ag ntalanliger pint wild turkey hunting, 1957 edition, is being spelled out now. 
Prospects of seeing and bagging one of the Keystone State’s most sought after 
game birds are normally determined long before the first rifle cracks or shotgun 
blasts. For no matter how mild or severe the winter, no matter how good the hunter, 
the fate of this forestland monarch is often foretold in June. 


The immediate future and perhaps the long range story as well can be seen on 
this month’s cover. For now it is all up to the turkey hen and her brood of poults. 
What happens to them in spring and summer will be what determines the numbers 
of wild turkeys, rich and tasty, that will grace the Thanksgiving tables come 
November. 


Hunting seasons, then, actually get their start in springtime. In or near a thousand 
forest openings wild turkey hens form a crude, eight by ten inch depression by 
wiggling and twisting their bodies into the leaf or grass litter—a somewhat in- 
auspicious beginning to a thrilling sequel. Here the first white to pale cream-bufl 
egg, splotched with reddish-brown, is laid in early to mid-April. After some irregu- 
larity the first few days, another egg is added each day until the clutch contains an 
average of thirteen. Twenty-eight days later incubation is completed and within 
36 hours, the fairly large but surprisingly delicate poults have hatched. Their early 
life is filled with danger. Highly susceptible to dampness and cold, the little poults 
require constant safeguarding by their mother. For about the first month the young 
turkeys spend each night and early morning on the ground beneath their mother 
until the dew disappears. 


By June the woodland youngsters are growing larger and stronger. Day by day 
the high protein diet of insects found in forest openings is taking effect. 


But even as they grow stronger while summer wanes, young turkeys are never 
invincible. Some see too late the silent swoop of the great horned owl or the swift 
pounce of the fox. Others cannot cope with the downpour of a sudden shower oI 
thunder storm. Thus, one by one and month by month, the size of the original 
family group may decrease. 


This, however, is not always the case. And as most Pennsylvania hunters can 
testify, the hatch of recent years has been far from a failure. More and mor 
turkeys have survived and year by year, the numbers of birds both young and olf 
have multiplied. Through selective breeding on the Game Commission’s wild turke} 
farm, through the grace of favorable weather during most nesting and rearing sez 
sons, and through the protection given these monarchs of the wild during winter. 
spring and summer, the wild turkey has come to symbolize the finest in outdoot 
sport. This summer the bronze brood so skilfully portrayed on this month’s cove! 
will grow in both size and value. And next November they and their kind will & 
ready to test the skill of sportsmen throughout Penn’s woods. 
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Editorial... 
From Conservation Camp to Better Citizenship 


Fok almost two hundred Pennsylvania teen-agers, this sum- 
mer will be one long to remember. As campers at the Key- 
stone State’s Junior Conservation Camp, these carefully selected 
boys will experience two weeks of outdoor living and conserva- 
tion impressions that should live forever in their memories. 

During this month and next, groups of forty or more young 
sportsmen will be the guests of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs and the Pennsylvania State University at 
Penn State’s Forestry Camp, 15 miles south and west of State 
College. Here in the center of the University’s 4500 acre Experi- 
mental Forest and almost in the geographical center of the Com- 
monwealth, there are ideal training grounds for young conser- 
vationists. And here these young men will study the center of 
mankind’s existence—the natural resources upon which all life 
depends. 

As the vanguard of this nation’s civic leadership tomorrow, 
these freshmen and sophomore conservationists give great prom- 
ise of a better future in resource use and management. Through 
this short but intensive period of on the ground training, they 
have in the past and will in the future learn much about their 
country’s basic wealth—about its soils, waters, forests, minerals 
and wildlife. In a highly formative stage of their lives, they 
have profited from a rich camping experience. They have 
learned an important lesson in living, working and sharing to- 
gether and have developed interests in outdoor recreation and 
activities that will grow increasingly valuable with the swift 
passage of time. 

But if the maximum potential of trained manpower for con- 
servation’s cause is to be achieved from this camp, the young 
men who emerge must be given additional support and help. 
They will enthusiastically return to their high schools and com- 
munities ready, willing and able to do a job. That job is one of 
leadership among their own age group, one of enlisting others 
in the same cause either through the formation of new organi- 
zations and activities or through revitalizing clubs and programs 
already in existence. They cannot accomplish it all by them- 
selves. 

If your community or club is fortunate enough to get a Junior 
Conservation Camp “graduate,” take an interest in his aims and 
ideals—take the time to actively support him. There is no 
brighter shadow left behind any man than that formed by a 
boy doing the right thing. And nothing is more right than con- | 
servation. ( 





Pennsylvania's Land and Water 


By William k Henning 
a of Agriculture, ceca of ———— 


T’S A STRANGE sort of thing 

that the importance of recrea- 
tion—which is almost as essential to 
health as food or shelter—has to be 
sold to people. Or perhaps it’s not the 
importance of recreation that’s so 
hard to sell—just the idea of doing 
something constructive about it. 

We all know what the statistics 
show. We know that more men have 





THIS ARTICLE is taken from a 
speech by Secretary Henning to the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs at their spring meeting. 
Federation officers and official dele- 
gates as well as many other sports- 
men and visitors enthusiastically re- 
ceived Dr. Henning’s address and 
urged that it be given a wider cir- 
culation. The convention was held in 
the world-famous Pennsylvania Farm 
Show building on March 30, 1957. 


more time on their hands these days 
than anybody ever dreamed of a few 
decades ago. For most people, the 
working day, week and year become 
shorter all the time. The use of some 
of our leisure time for healthy recrea- 
tion is not just important, it is a 
necessity. 

You sportsmen have been selling 
this idea for years. On another front, 
you have also been plugging away 
for recognition of outdoor recreation 
as an industry, as a dollar-producing 
activity of benefit to our entire com- 
mercial economy. More than one mil- 
lion people hunting and fishing in) 
Pennsylvania spend at least 100 mil- 
lion dollars every year in order to” 
relax. That’s.a lot of money. It’s very) 
important to Pennsylvania. In some 
counties, recreation is what makes the 
wheels go ‘round. | 

What makes outdoor recreation 
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possible? If you had to narrow it 
down to two fundamentals you would 
probably have to say land and water. 
Recreation begins with the raindrop 
and the land on which it falls 
with the streams and mountains, 
with the lakes and level fields. These 
ingredients produce our scenery, our 
tourist attractions, our chance to get 
away from the asphalt and concrete 
once in a while, to re-create our- 
selves. 

If there is anything basic to recrea- 
tional planning and development, it’s 
our understanding that recreation 
begins back on the land. I think 
you'll agree with me on that. 

But where our recreation begins, 
so do our problems. Danger is found 
in cut-over forests, in big floods and 
little floods, in bare fence-rows, poor 
wildlife habitat, and the erosion that 
fills the streams with soil. 

You people are very interested in 
control of pollution by industries and 
municipalities because of its effect on 
fish and wildlife. 

But in some ways agricultural pol- 
lution—the soil washing from unpro- 















































Dr. William L. Henning 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


tected farms and forests—spoils_fish- 
ing far more than chemicals in the 
stream. All fishermen are familiar 
with the too-frequent “coffee with 


Z cream” complexion of many streams 
¥ following a heavy rain. 
ne Because the land is so important, 
ne we must pay attention to those who 
na own the land. Most of these people 
‘ are farmers and what they do in 
carrying on their business affects rec- 
ng reation and every other phase of nat- 
nt, ural resource development. 
ay _ Every farmer, every hunter and 
on fisherman, every citizen, has to con- 
ng tend with the burden of an extra 
mi mortgage. That is the mortgage 
‘il placed on our land by neglect and 



























destruction of natural resources by 
past generations. We pay interest on 
that mortgage every day of our lives. 
To build up our recreational pos- 


LAND AND LANDOWNERS are most im- 
portant in recreation and every other phase 
of natural resource development. Recre- 











ation begins with the raindrop and the land 
on which it falls. 
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sibilities and our natural resources 
. and pay off that mortgage. . 

we must start at the bottom .. . at 

the beginning . . . back on the land. 

The Commonwealth of Permsylva- 
nia is vitally interested in this re- 
building of the resources which make 
our state and our nation great. We 
are witnessing at the present time a 
rapid expansion of services and re- 
search in this field—the development 
of facts, know-how, and imagination, 
when we need it most. 

I am sure that each of you is famil- 
iar with the excellent work being 
done by the State Fish and Game 
Commissions. I don’t believe I can 
tell you much of anything you don’t 
know about their activities. In other 
fields, research in ground and surface 
water is being stepped up in the 
State’s Geologic Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs. The Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters is talking your 
language and practicing this preach- 
ing. 

You who are interested in fishing 
know of the recent action of the 
Sanitary Water Board. This recog- 
nized the importance of fish and wild- 
life resources in recommendations for 
federal aid grants for sewage disposal 
plant construction and rated such 
projects as second only to public 
water supply. This action is drawing 
national attention. 

What I can tell you about in more 
detail . . . and what I want to tell 
you about ... is the activity in our 
State Department of Agriculture. 

Actually, what I want to say boils 
down to this: We in the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture feel that 
we and every sportsman in the state 
have a common interest in the con- 
servation of all of our natural re- 
sources—our soil, water, forests and 
wildlife. Basically our common inter- 
est stems from the fact that our sup- 
ply of any of these resources depends 
upon the condition of each of the 
others. 

The inter-relationships of soil, wa- 


ter and forests with each other have 
received a great deal of attention and 
are probably best understood by the 
majority of our citizens. Not every- 
body is aware of the part played by 
wildlife in this picture. 

In our Department, we are inter- 
ested in wildlife in several ways. For 
example, we are charged with the 
enforcement of the Pennsylvania 
Dog Law. Frequently this involves 
breaking up packs of dogs and indi- 
vidual dogs running at large 
especially dogs that are in the habit 
of “running” deer, and destroying 
other wild animals and birds . . . as 
well as farm animals and poultry. 

In another field, our Central Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory at Summer- 
dale, just across the Susquehanna 
River from Harrisburg, can be made 
more important to the health of 
wildlife. Game birds are subject to 
just about all the ailments common 
to our domestic poultry. Each year 
our pathologists examine many wild- 
life specimens, including pheasants, 
quail, grouse, ducks, deer, foxes, rab- 
bits, bears, raccoons and others. The 
Department also operates regional 
diagnostic laboratories at Butler, 
Pennsylvania State University, Tunk- 
hannock, the National Agricultural 
College near Doylestown, and in co- 
sponsorship with the University of 
Pennsylvania, one laboratory at Bol- 
ton Center near Kennett Square in 
Chester County. 

As you know, commercial pheasant 
farms are increasing in number and 
in annual output. Disease control is 
becoming a more important factor all 
the time. 

Through our Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry we have wiped out the highly 
destructive gypsy moth caterpillar in 
large areas of northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Oak wilt, a disease which 
destroys oak trees, a source of wildlife 
food, is being combatted with consid- 
erable success. 

And now let’s get down to some of 
the more basic fundamentals. 

Those of us who continually work 
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with the land and its products come 
to recognize the importance of fertile 
soil, good farming methods, thriving 
woodlands and ample supplies of 
clean water in creating and maintain- 
ing an abundant supply of fish and 
wild birds and animals. We can’t 
expect to harvest good crops of wild- 
life from areas where the soil is in- 
fertile . where farmers plow up 
and down the hill and allow every 
rainstorm to carry some of their 
fields into the muddy rivers. People 
can hardly make a living on such 
land. How can wildlife exist? 

I am happy to report that the 
farmer in Pennsylvania who expects 
his crops to thrive under such treat- 
ment is fast disappearing. His ideas 
are changing. 

He is taking a new look at the big 
gullies in the corn field and the tiny 
rills in plowed fields which are the 
only evidence of the more dangerous 
sheet erosion. 

He is measuring the value of idle 
fields choked with poverty grass and 
broom sedge and his woodlot which 


‘Mifflin, 


is being destroyed by grazing cattle, 
fire and unscrupulous logging. 

More and more often, he is think- 
ing about the days when hunting and 
fishing were a lot better than they 
are now ... and he wonders whether 
bare fence rows are one reason why 
wildlife isn’t getting three square 
meals a day on his place. 

The best news of all is the fact 
that our farmers are not only think- 
ing about these problems—they are 
really doing something about them. 

One overwhelming example of this 
is the unprecedented creation of 18 
new county-wide soil conservation 
districts in Pennsylvania during the 
past two years. This is an increase 
of more than 50 per cent. Hunting- 
don, Schuylkill and Wayne Counties 
became districts in 1955. Joining in 
1956 were’ Franklin, Crawford, 
Greene, Snyder, Pike, Lycoming, 
Bedford, Montgomery and 
Bradford Counties. Thus far, in 
1957, five counties have been declared 
soil conservation districts by the 
County Commissioners: Montour, 


IDENTIFICATION AND CONTROL of diseases of game birds are important to the 
State Department of Agriculture as well as to sportsmen and owners of game farms. The 
Department maintains five regional and one central poultry diagnostic laboratories where 
the nature of wildlife diseases are determined and suggestions for control are offered. 











ng, Oo 








on 


RECREATION BEGINS HERE: Conservation practices tie down soil, keep streams free of 
silt, help stabilize stream flow, improve wildlife food and cover, and create better hunting 


and fishing. 


Mercer, Union, Juniata and Somer- 


set. This makes a total of 48 districts 
in the Commonwealth and 80 per 
cent of our farms are now in district 
counties. 

I sincerely believe that the one 
way in which sportsmen and _ the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture can best work together is 
through the local soil conservation 
districts. 

You folks want to help assure a 
good supply of fish and wildlife for 
the pleasure and profit of every citi- 
zen. 

We of the Department of Agri- 
culture want to help the farmer take 
the best care of his land and water, 
his trees and his wildlife. If the 
farmer can be encouraged to nail 
down his topsoil, farm around the 
hillsides, improve his pastures, plant 
some trees and keep his cows out of 
the woods, he is going to benefit 
wildlife. If he can be encouraged to 
build a farm pond, plant wildlife 
shrubs, make a woodland border cut- 
ting and control stream bank erosion, 


so much the better. Soil conservation 
districts will help him do this. ; 

Every district in Pennsylvania is f 
organized under state legislation ff 
passed in 1945 called Act 217, the > 
Soil Conservation Law. 

The Act also sets up the State Soil 
Conservation Commission in our 
Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture to administer the law. Mem- 
bers of the Commission include my- 
self (as Secretary of Agriculture) as 
chairman, Secretary of Forests and 
Waters Maurice K. Goddard, Dean 
Lyman E. Jackson of the College of 
Agiculture at The Pennsylvania State 
University and three farmers: A. 
Reed Hayes of Reedsville, Mifflin 
County; John B. Sheehan of Me- 
hoopany, Wyoming County; and 
Glenn Smith of Loysville, Perry 
County. 

I am happy to report that we now 
have full membership on the Com- 
mission for the first time in five years. 
We are meeting frequently and busi- 
ness is booming. 

The Commission members work 
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very closely with County Commis- 
sioners in getting districts underway. 
This is because districts can be formed 
only by action of the County Com- 
missioners. They must determine two 
things: 

1. That conservation of soil and 
related natural resources is a problem 
of public concern in the county, and 

2. That a substantial proportion of 
rural landowners favor the estab- 
lishment of a district. There has to 
be a problem and the people must 
want to do something about it. 

The formation and operation of 
districts is entirely the responsibility 
of local people. A district is not a 
federal agency. Actually, it is a legal 
subdivision of the state. It’s a demo- 
cratic way of getting conservation on 
the land. According to the law itself, 
the purpose of a district is to pre- 
serve natural resources, prevent ero- 
sion and siltation, help provide flood 
control, preserve wildlife, preserve 
the tax base and promote the health, 
safety and general welfare of the 
| people of the Commonwealth. You 
' can’t beat that for broad coverage. 
This is a mighty big job. The folks 
| who are assigned this responsibility 
| for getting everybody to work to- 
gether are five soil conservation dis- 
trict directors in each county ap- 
pointed by the County Commissioners 
from nominations made by local farm 
organizations. Four of these directors 
are practical farmers and one is a 
county commissioner. 

These directors are the men who 
s govern the affairs of the district. 
They are responsible for interesting 
everybody in the county in conserva- 
tion and coordinating the work of 
agencies in this field. They receive 
no pay for their time and effort. 
That’s the way we get the best men 
possible. 


As you can imagine, one of the 
first things a new board of soil con- 
servation district directors will do is 
to ask for some help. They sign up a 
conservation team in the county from 


representatives of all interested local, 
state and federal agencies. 


Five agencies are always on this 
team. They are the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, the State Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, the 
State Department of Highways and 
the U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 


Every district signs a_ three-way 
memorandum of understanding with 
these agencies and the State Soil 
Conservation Commission. In addi- 
tion, help is requested from many 
other agencies, ranging from educa- 
tional organizations such as the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service and Vo- 
cational Agriculture, down through 
federal financing groups such as the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committees and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. Granges, 
civic clubs, chambers of commerce 
and many other groups are invited 
to join the team. 


Your sportsmen’s clubs should be 
active members of your district team. 
Many are. 

At regular meetings, the team gets 
together and plans strategy. County 
problems are listed. A typical list 
will include erosion, drainage, poor 
pasture, lack of wildlife habitat, poor 
woodland management, flooding, use 
of idle land, and others. 


District directors and their team 
usually decide that the way to solve 
these problems is to make available a 
complete conservation plan for every 
acre of land in the county. Each 
agency will contribute whatever edu- 
cational or technical services they 
can. Then the team goes to work. 


Suppose a landowner has an ero- 
sion problem and asks the district for 
assistance. The directors will ask him 
to sign a conservation agreement ap- 
plying for technical help. On it the 
farmer will list his problems. This 
agreement does not obligate the 
farmer to do anything to his land 
which he doesn’t want to do. It 
simply establishes him as a coopera- 
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tor with the soil conservation district. 
I myself have one of these agree- 
ments with the Centre County Soil 
Conservation District for my own 
farm. 

After approving the application, 
the district directors ask a technician 
from the Soil Conservation Service to 
visit the cooperator. The technician 
will first make a complete soil survey 
of the farm. This information is plot- 
ted on a map and shows every kind 
of soil, erosion and drainage condi- 
tion, slope and land use. Then, 
working with the farmer, the tech- 
nician will suggest conservation 
measures to solve the farmer’s prob- 
lems. Together they draw up a tailor- 
made, long-range conservation plan 
for every acre of land on the farm. 
The step-by-step plan may include 
contour strip-cropping, diverston ter- 


races to dispose of runoff water harm- © 


lessly, pasture improvement and 
woodland management. The techni- 
cian will also suggest improvement of 
fish and wildlife habitat. If the 
farmer likes the idea, the technician 
and district directors will notify folks 
from the Fish and Game Commis- 
sions. 

In our state today, 23,000 farmers 
are voluntarily establishing conserva- 
tion measures through their districts. 
That’s 23,000 farmers on your side— 
improving your recreation through 
good land use. ‘Thousands of other 
farmers are practicing conservation 
through other programs. 

I urge you to find out more about 
your soil conservation district if you 
have one, and work with it. Get to 
know your district directors and co- 
operate with them. 

And now I would like to mention 
a new threshold in conservation, a 
new concept that seeks to put man 
even further in step with nature. 
This is the watershed approach. 

We all know that a watershed is 
the drainage area of any stream and 
its tributaries. We know, too, that 
approaching conservation problems 
in the way nature presents them to 


us, on a stream-valley basis—not ac. 
cording to political or artificial boun. 
daries—is one of the fastest growing 
movements in this nation. 

Many of you have heard about 
U.S. Public Law 566, the federal Wa- 
tershed Protection and Flood Pre. 
vention Act. This law provides fed. 
eral planning and financial assistance 
to local watershed groups in adding 
upstream flood prevention structures 
to conservation on the land. 

Did you know that Pennsylvania 
already has more acres of land being 
planned under this program than any 
other state except one? Did you know 
that our local county soil conserva- 
tion districts ... more than any other 
group ... are taking the initiative in 
sponsoring these programs? 

Our State Soil Conservation Com- 
mission . . . which receives applica- 
tions for help under this law and 
must approve them before turning 
them over to the federal government 

. . already has eleven applications 
on hand. 

It works this way: Suppose the peo- 
ple in a small watershed have prob- 
lems of flooding, erosion, siltation, 
inadequate water supply, etc. Work- 
ing with the soil conservation district 
and other agencies, the local people 
ask for help. If the project is feasible 
and economically sound, the federal 
government can build upstream dams 
and other structures to prevent floods 
before they happen. The local peo- 
ple provide lands, easements, rights 
of way, and do the contracting. 

Now here’s an angle in which you 
will be interested. In many cases, lo- 
cal people and state agencies canf 
add to dam structures built for flood 
prevention to get storage for 
fishing, recreation, irrigation, water 
supply, low stream flow improve — 
ment, etc. Most times it is muchf 
cheaper to add a few feet on a dam 
than to build a whole dam fromf 
scratch. This is another way to helpf— 
solve the problem of too much water ff 
in March and April and not enough § 
in July and August. 
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23,000 PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMERS in Pennsylvania are voluntarily 
establishing conservation measures on their 
land—improving your recreation § through 
good land use. During the past two years 
18 new county-wide soil conservation dis- 
tricts have been formed by and for farmers. 


There are many advantages to 
these programs, First, this is working 
at the root of the problem—holding 
rain water where it falls. Secondly, 
these are local programs, sponsored 
by local people and adapted to local 
conditions. The home folks are in 
charge . . . every inch of the way. 

Already some sportsmen’s groups, 
the Fish Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters are show- 
ing interest in multiple use of some 
of the reservoirs being planned under 
P. L. 566. Our reservoir sites are too 
scarce and valuable to use for just 
one thing. 

At the present time, work is going 
forward on the following major proj- 
ects: The Cowanesque River Water- 
shed in Potter and Tioga Counties; 


the Little Schuylkill River Water- 
shed covering parts of Schuylkill, 
Berks and Carbon Counties; the In- 
dian Orchard and White Mills trib- 
utaries of the Lackawaxen River in 
Wayne County; and the Brandywine 
Creek Watershed, Chester County. 
Other applications are pending. 

Here’s another chance to get some 
good recreation facilities. It’s up to 
you. We'll be glad to help you get in 
touch with the right people. 

And finaliy, I want to mention the 
value of going one step further, that 
is, organizing a watershed association 
to get the big conservation job done 
faster and better. With such associa- 
tions, sportsmen, businessmen, towns- 
people, farmers and industrialists can 
all get together to work on mutual 
problems. 

The record of the Brandywine Val- 
ley Association and other such groups 
is famous. New associations such as 
the Neshaminy and Pidcock Creek 
Watershed Associations in Bucks 
County, the Conestoga Valley Asso- 
ciation in Lancaster County, the Lit- 
tle Swatara Watershed Association in 
Berks County, and many others are 
being started in surprising frequency. 
Our two staff members on the State 
Soil Conservation Commission are 
both experienced in watershed activi- 
ties and will be glad to work with 
you. 

In these many activities I believe 
that we can look beyond the direct 
benefits to fish and wildlife . . . be- 
yond increased farm efficiency and 
income resulting from conservation 
practices to bigger and better 
recreational projects and benefits for 
all our citizens. 

I believe we can look toward a 
brighter future in cooperation—with 
farmers and sportsmen and everybody 
else working together to reach a com- 
mon goal of the greatest importance. 
Our community, our state and our 
nation will reap the profits from this 
kind of cooperation—now and in the 
long run. 
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June 


HE hiker in the June woods can't 

help noticing that his great out- 
of-doors has been turned into a veri- 
table maternity ward. Babies of every 
conceivable kind, from fawns_ to 
warblers, are in evidence everywhere, 
and the forest rings with the protests 
of anxious parents. This is the ideal 
time to become better acquainted 
with your wild neighbors, for the cus- 
tomarily timid creatures throw cau- 
tion to the winds when they've got 
youngsters to worry about. 

To take additional advantage of 
this state of nerves the nature student 
should learn the ornithologist’s trick 
of imitating the cry of a fledgling in 
distress. This is done by kissing the 
back of the hand sharply, producing 
a high-pitched squeal. Once the 
proper technique is mastered you can 
soon surround yourself with a horde 
of excited birds. It’s not unusual to 
have them fly within inches of your 
face at the sound, and on one occa- 
sion I saw an irate mockingbird flit 
right in an open car window to get 
at a “squeaking” bird watcher. 

The same sound will attract pre- 
daceous animals and birds. Sharp- 
shinned hawks and Cooper’s hawks 
are quick to investigate a squeak, and 
weasels will come to the source of the 
sound without hesitation. 

It’s interesting to note the reac- 
tions of wild parents to human in- 
truders in their neighborhood. Most 
birds set up quite a fuss, and a few 
such as the catbird, the brown 
thrasher, and several of the hawks 
will sometimes actually strike the 
person who gets familiar with their 
offspring. 


ruffed grouse, have developed a spe- 
cial technique for keeping their 
young from harm. Infant grouse, like 


| ha’ 
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other gallinaceous birds, are able f 
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Presents--- 


By Ned Smith 


to run about shortly after being 
hatched, and when frightened they 
scatter and hide in a twinkling. Being 
protectively colored they need only 
to squat motionless on the ground 
to become utterly invisible. 

The reactions of the mother grouse 
vary with the individual. She might 
merely pace back and forth, whining 
in protest, or she might rush at the 
intruder with fire in her eye. A more 
clever individual, however will em- 
ploy the fake injury ruse. Dragging 
a “broken” wing she hobbles so close 
to the source of her trouble that the 
gullible human is usually tempted 
to try to catch her. Because of her 
feigned injuries her progress seems 
pitifully slow, but she nevertheless 
manages to remain out of reach. 
Usually, her would-be captor be- 
comes aware of the trickery only 


' when he has been lured a safe dis- 


tance from the hidden chicks, and 


the devoted mother suddenly “re- 
covers” and flies away. 


Many other ground-nesting birds 


_ employ the broken wing act—the kill- 


deer, the field sparrow, the night- 
hawk, and the various wild ducks, to 
mention a few. 

Some wild mothers are neither so 
brave nor so resourceful. The white- 
tail doe, for instance, usually slips 


_ away unnoticed when her offspring 


are discovered, a practice that often 
leads to the abduction of her fawns 


: by folks who think they are aban- 


doned. 


Hunting bird nests and observing 
or photographing the parents and 
young is a fascinating hobby, and 
can be carried on most successfully 


jority are cleverly concealed. Watch 
for parent birds carrying food about 
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in their bills, denoting the presence 
of nearby young. By keeping as still 
as possible and watching the food- 
toting birds you can usually discover 
where they are taking the food. It 
might be a good, long while before 
the birds forget about your presence 
and remember their hungry children, 
but patience and immovability will 
eventually pay off. 

Watching the family life of birds, 
the observer is impressed by the dif- 
ferent means by which the young are 
fed. Mourning doves poke their bills 
down the throats of their parents and 
feed on regurgitated “pigeon’s milk,” 
a fluid produced in the crop. Later 
the pigeon’s milk is replaced by 
various seeds. 

For a really alarming feeding pro- 
cedure, the tiny ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird bows to no one. She. thrusts 
that needle-like bill down her young- 
ster’s throat as though he were a 
petunia. Where it goes, I'll never 
know, but Junior Hummingbird is 
the best darned sword swallower I’ve 
ever seen. 


The barn swallow, gifted flier that 
she is, feeds the family on the wing. 
Lined up on a telephone wire the 
young birds wait patiently while she 
and her mate skim through the air 
in search of succulent insects. Re- 
turning, she hovers in midair before 
one of the clamoring birdlets and 
deftly stuffs the food into his gaping 
mouth. 

Like to explore new worlds? Then 
go down to your favorite creek or 
run and go over a part of it with 
a so-called fine-toothed comb. You'll 
be amazed at the variety of animal 
life you'll find there if you really 
look. 


Somewhere on the sandy bottom 
you might see little tubes formed of 
coarse grains of sand. Tear one apart 
and you'll find inside a worm-like 
insect, the larva of the caddis fly. 
Other species of caddis fly larvae 
build different houses. One is con- 
structed of twigs of random lengths, 


ve 
while another is a beautifully formed bree 


house resembling a tapered chimney, 
One caddis makes a spiral house of 
leaf sections, while still another in- 
habits a similar tube of plant stems. 

Go to the nearest riffle and gently 
turn over a few stones. The flat, 
grotesque crawlers clinging to the 
undersides are nymphs (immature 
forms) of mayflies and stoneflies. May- 
flies are those delicate insects that 
emerge from the water in large num- 
bers on warm evenings. Many of the 
trout fisherman’s dry flies are pat- 
terned after them. 

On the edge of some riffles you 
will see slender, black nymphs with 
fan-shaped tails. These are mayfly 
nymphs of still another type. 

A net placed on the downstream 
side of the rocks you are overturning 
will secure other odd creatures that 
would otherwise escape. Fat-bodied 
dragonfly nymphs that swim by jet- 
propulsion are often caught in this 
manner, as are the vile-tempered hell- 
grammites and the repulsive crane f 
fly larvae. 

In the slower water you might find 
whirligig beetles speeding about on > 
the surface, crawfish lurking under 
the submerged stones, with perhaps a 
salamander or a frog thrown in for f 
good measure. 

June is wild strawberry month, so > 
keep an eye peeled for that most f 
luscious of all wild fruits. It grows 
in abandoned fields and on grassy — 
stream banks. At best it is a small > 
morsel, but the flavor compensates f 
for what it lacks in bulk. Wild straw- f 
berries are delicious any way youf 
take them—right off the stalk, with 
sugar and cream, heaped over your > 
favorite cereal or as a home-made f 
preserve. F 

June wouldn’t be June without 
the wild flowers, and Pennsylvania’s f 
state flower, the mountain laurel, f 
easily steals the show this month. f 
Widely distributed in forest areas all f 
over the state this pink and whitef 
beauty often appears in dense stands 
that cover acre upon acre. 
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Factors Affecting the - Turkey 


‘ane 


Pennsylvania 


By Harvey A. Roberts 


HE accounts of the first settlers 
indicate that the wild turkey was 
common to almost all of the wooded 


» sections of the State. Virgin forests, 
/with their ample supply of food, 


were further enhanced by numerous 





HARVEY A. ROBERTS is Acting 


years he has been in charge of the Com- 
mission’s research project dealing with 


| the wild turkey. He holds degrees in 
wildlife management from the University 
| of Alaska, was born and raised in Harris- 


burg and attended Penn State prior to 
service in World War II. This article is 


| based on a paper presented at the North- 


east Wildlife Conference, held in New 
Haven, Connecticut, last January. 


natural openings that provided near- 
optimum habitat. The destruction 
and decrease of this range was 
brought about largely by agricultural 
and lumbering activities. Accordingly, 
the wild turkey was either completely 
extirpated in many sections or re- 
duced to a mere shadow of former 
population numbers. Generally speak- 
ing, fifty yeas ago the last stronghold 
of this game bird was located in the 
south-central portion of the State 
where it held forth at rather static 
population levels. During the first 
twenty-five years of the past half cen- 
tury the overall status of the wild 
turkey appears to have remained un- 
changed. However, by the late 1920's 
there were indications that this bird 
was beginning to experience diffi- 
culty in maintaining former abund- 


ance. 








THE WILD TURKEY RANGE IN PENNSYLVANIA- 1938 


VIRGINIA 





WILD TURKEY RANGE in 1938, consisted of about two million acres covering all or 
parts of 28 counties. The region basically conformed to the Appalachians of southcentral 
Pennsylvania where the forests were dominantly of oak-pine composition. 


the first intensive re- 
search concerning the status of the 
wild turkey was conducted in 1937 
and 1938. At that time the range con- 
sisted of approximately 2,000,000 
acres and included all or portions 
of 28 counties. Basically, this region 
conformed to the Appalachian Physi- 
ographic Province of southcentral 
Pennsylvania where the dominant 
forests were of oak-pine composition. 

Within the past twenty years the 
wild turkey has expanded its range 
from these 2,000,000 acres to over 
13,000,000 acres. In this age of 
rapidly increasing hunting pressure 
the recent northward expansions of 
the range is gratifying not only to the 
sportsmen of the State but to the 
Game Commission itself. This game 
bird now thrives in the birch-beech- 
maple forests of the Appalachian 
Plateau Physiographic Province where 
the terrain is in direct contrast to 
that found in the old southcentral 
range. 

A complete study of the changes 
responsible for this great northward 


Probably 


expansion and attendant population 
increase is still in progress; however, f 
a few of the reasons for this change f 
have become rather apparent. ‘ 

In all probability the greatest f 
single factor responsible for this > 
phenomenon has been the labors of 
Mother Nature. Roughly fifty years f 
have passed since the last extensive f 
lumbering operations, and during 
the ensuing period our forests have > 
matured to the point where theyf 
now afford acceptable habitat. This f 
maturation of the forests has been f 
hastened by the ‘oraging of large 
deer herds which resulted in an ac-f 
celerated reduction of understory f 
species. 

The mere presence of mature orf 
near-mature forests, unfortunately, is 
not the sole requisite for large turkey f 
populations. Preliminary investiga-f 
tions strongly indicate that one of thef 
major limiting factors in population 
growth in certain areas is an almost f 
total lack of clearings. This paucity 
of clearings, which in turn represent 
a shortage of nesting sites, etc., ap- 
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pears to have a definite bearing 
on poult production. Our studies 
strongly indicate optimum range, as 
far as poult production is concerned, 
exists as mature forests interspersed 
with small clearings. In Pennsylvania, 
as in other states supporting the 
Eastern wild turkey, ten to forty per 
cent of our good range may occur 
as open land. As an illustration of 
differences in productivity, two areas 
in the southcentral range, approxi- 
mately equal in size and breeding 
population, were kept under obser- 
vation. The first area, with about 
forty per cent of the total represented 
by scattered small clearings, produced 
thirty per cent more poults than the 
second area with less than ten per 
cent of the total existing as open 
land. 

Through the use of brood count 
' reports, submitted by each district 
»' game protector for the months of 
May, June, July and August, the Re- 
' search Division endeavors to main- 
» tain an annual check on the repro- 
' ductive fluctuations. Since many 


poults attain adult stature and family 
groups begin to assemble in flocks by 
September, this month has not been 
included in the survey. Over a three- 
year period brood sizes for the north- 
central and southcentral ranges aver- 
aged 9.91 and 8.18 poults respec- 
tively. These averages appear some- 
what higher than those noted in the 
neighboring states, and, unfortu- 
nately, an explanation for this repro- 
ductive vigor is not available. Con- 
ceivably, a succession of favorable 
nesting and brooding seasons may be 
partially responsible. The spring and 
summer of 1956, which were charac- 
terized by unseasonable and _pro- 
longed adverse weather conditions, 
marked the first reversal in poult 
production within recent years. Poult 
production, on a state-wide scale, was 
reduced to roughly one-half of that 
experienced for the same period in 
1955. The effect of this reduced 
annual increment is under study. 
While on the subject of weather 
it should be noted that cases of 
winter starvation during the past five 


: RANGE EXPANSION in the past twenty years is dramatically shown below. From the 
» two million acres in southcentral Pennsylvania, the wild turkey is now found on over 
' 13 million acres and has pushed steadily northward. It now thrives in the birch-beech- 


' maple forests of northcentral Pennsylvania. 


THE WILD TURKEY RANGE IN PENNSYLVANIA TODAY 
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years have been conspicuous by their 
absence. Gunshot wounds which ren- 
der the birds incapable of obtaining 
food are responsible for most of the 
recorded cases of starvation. A notice- 
able reducion in the intensity of our 
weather conditions, and possibly the 
extensive winter feeding program, in 
combination with the innate ability 
of the turkey to fend for itself has 
resulted in negligible winter mor- 
tality. 


Disease in its various forms has 
been responsible for certain local re- 
ductions in population levels; how- 
ever, at present there is no indication 
of any large-scale die-offs having oc- 
curred on a state-wide basis. This 
does not mean that disease and its 
ramifications are being disregarded 
or ignored. Such unjudicious manage- 
ment practices as overcrowded range 
conditions and the indéscriminate 
use of game-farm stock are avoided. 


Toward the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the people of Penn- 
sylvania began to realize that their 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
turkeys was rapidly dwindling. Pub- 
lic sentiment, demanding the birds 
be given some protection, took the 
form of legislative action that estab- 
lished seasons for turkey hunting in 
a few counties. During this period, 
the first measures of conservation 
other than a closed season also came 
into being on a county basis. The 
molestation of nests and’ the use of 
traps, snares, blinds and baiting were 
prohibited. In 1873, the first state- 
wide law concening the wellare of 
the wild turkey was passed. It pro- 
vided a closed season from January 
first to October first with a penalty 
of twenty-five dollars for each bird 
killed or possessed out of season. This 
was followed in 1887 by the establish- 
ment of the first bag limit. The daily 
limit was set at two birds but there 
were no restrictions on the season 
limit. Legislative action in 1905 
established the first season limit. 


In 1913 the entire state was closed 


for a period of two years to turkey 
hunting. The bag limit in 1915 was 
set at one bid a day, one a week and 
two per season. The kill for that year 
was reported to be 3,651 birds, this 
number being two or more times the 
number harvested in any two years 
in the state for many years. This in- 
ceased kill was directly attributed to 
the closed season of the previous two 
years. The season limit was reduced 
to one bird for the first time in 1917. 
In 1919 the hunters reported that 
there were more turkeys than at any 
time in the past ten years. That year 
the kill was higher than that of any 
other year up to that time since the 
turkey had been given state-wide pro- 
tection; it being a total of 5,181 in- 
dividuals. 

The Game Code of 1923 set the 
open season for the month of No- 
vember and contained the provision f 
that turkeys could only be hunted — 
between sunrise and sunset of each f 
day. The turkey call, previously pro- 
hibited, was also outlawed by this f 
act until 1937. A second state-wide — 
closed season was invoked in 1926f 
and the resultant high kill in 19277 
clearly showed the benefits of the last 
period. 


Restrictions and regulations have 


varied but little since the  latef 
twenties. From time to time local 
restrictions, such as reduced or closed f 
seasons, have been invoked; however, Ff 
in general, the entire month of No-f 
vember has been set aside for turkey f 
hunting. The manipulation of hunt- 
ing seasons, lenient where turkey 
populations are high and _ stringent 
in critical areas, represents a manage- 
ment technique that has been em- 
ployed by the Game Commission 
with gratifying results. 

A study of the wild turkey situ- 
ation made during the winter off 
1934, indicated conclusively the need 
for greater protection against killing 
off breeding stock, as well as thef 
necessity of providing safe retreats f 


for game-farm birds when liberated f ; 
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PGC Photo by Batcheler 


PENNSYLVANIA’S FAMOUS REFUGE SYSTEM has been credited with bringing back 
the deer herd but may have also been a major management achievement for wild turkeys. 
Minimum size of successful turkey refuges seems to be about 500 acres. 


for breeding purposes. Therefore, the 
Commission undertook the creation 
and maintenance of a system of 
refuges strategically located through- 
out the turkey range. During the 
1935-1936 biennium, a total of fifty- 
three primary and twenty auxiliary 
refuges were established. Today, on 
a somewhat reduced scale due to 
the large turkey population, this 
system of refuges is still being main- 
tained. 

The refuge, as a management tool 
for wild turkeys, may be classified 
as excess baggage in some regions of 
the east where hunting pressure and 
accessibility of the range do not com- 
pare with that of Pennsylvania’s 
southcentral counties; however, re- 
cent, limited investigation indicates 
that scattered small refuges have a 
definite bearing on the survival of 
turkeys duing the hunting season. In 
me area of the southcentral range 
where the birds were annually ex- 
‘irpated, a refuge of approximately 
300 acres has proven its worth. An 
xtreme case, where a refuge of only 
40 acres annually saved a few birds, 
is on record. Minimal size for these 


units, however, appears to be 500 
acres. 

The year 1905 witnessed the first 
attempt to expand wild turkey man- 
agement beyond law enforcement to 
include a form of propagation. As 
with all infants, growth and develop- 
ment followed with the passage of 
time. It was during this early period 
that the Game Commission first de- 
termined to trap wild turkeys in sec- 
tions where they were abundant and 
to release them in areas that had 
been recently shot-out. Dr. Kalbfus, 
the Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission, stated he wished to retain 
some of the wild gobblers that were 
trapped and hold them in captivity 
with females of a flock found in Bed- 
ford County. He felt that birds re- 
sulting from this mating could be 
reared in captivity and would make 
ideal sock for liberation in depleted 
areas. In 1912, D. Kalbfus reported 
to the Commission that this small- 
scale program appeared to be paying 
limited dividends in  southcentral 
Pennsylvania. Also in 1912 the build- 
ing of enclosures about four or five 
acres in extent, surrounded by an 
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eight foot woven wire fence was 
recommended. Pinioned wild turkey 
hens were to be placed in the pens 
and be allowed to mate with wild 
gobblers in the vicinity. The re- 
sultant production was to be stocked 
elsewhere. This system of breeding 
very closely resembled the method 
adopted at a late date except that 
the eggs were not gathered and 
hatched under artificial means. The 
annual report of 1914 gave the first 
results of this enclosure system. About 
sixty birds were reared on the 
Ferry County preserve and some of 
the stock was distributed to other 
counties for release. An unspecified 
number of these birds were liberated 
at that time in what is now our pri- 
mary northcentral range. 
Concurrently with the operation of 
the experimental breeding enclosures 
the Commission purchased wild tur- 
keys for immediate liberation; how- 
ever, very few birds were brought 
into Pennsylvania directly from other 
states. Most of them were purchased 
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from private propagators living in the 
State and every effort was made to 
select only the wildest stock. The 
origin of the breeding stock held'by 
the resident breeders is largely a 
matter for conjecture. Undoubtedly 
most of this stock was of native 
origin. Some of the birds were pur- 
chased from Vermont; the status of 
the Vermont stock was, at the time of 
purchase, unknown. Others probably 
came from Virginia and Maryland. 
A total of 1,865 birds were purchased 
and liberated in the southcentral 
range prior to 1915. 

In 1929 the State Wild Turkey 
Farm was established to assure a con- 
stant source of better quality stock 
than could be purchased in the open 
market and to establish a more eco- 
nomical program. 

The Wild Turkey Mating Areas, 
established early in 1936 and oper- 
ated in conjunction with the Wild 
Turkey Farm, resulted in a gradual 
but marked improvement in the 


quality and wildness of the stock. 


WILD TURKEY MATING AREAS were first established in 1936, have played an im- 
portant part in the gradual improvement of quality and wildness in the stock. Selected 
hens from the Commission’s wild turkey farm were placed in these open-top enclosures 
each spring, mate with wildtoms which fly in, and their fertile eggs are collected for in- 


cubation and hatching on the farm. 
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Mated with genuine wild toms in 
game refuges located in the State’s 
finest wild turkey counties, selected 
breeding hens from the Turkey Farm 
produced a total of 4,431 eggs in 
these eight to twelve acre vermin- 
proof enclosures. The production of 
1,428 turkeys of superior quality was 
realized from this endeavor. By 1942 
there were twenty-one of these 
Mating Areas in operation. 

At first glance the mechanics of 
this program appear to have been 
rather simple. However, this was not 
the case. In the years past, before the 
present strain of wildness was de- 
veloped in the game farm wild tur- 
keys, tameness and general inability 
to survive following liberation were 
major problems. Due to the untir- 
ing efforts and experimentation of 
Game Commission personnel, espe- 
cially Game Protector Orrie Smith 
and Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, 
State Wild Turkey Farm, these unde- 
sirable traits were eliminated and 
today our stock rates with the best 
in the country. 

As a note of particular interest, in 
1936, the same year the Mating Areas 
were established, practically the en- 
tire turkey population of the State 
was located in the region lying south 
and west of the Susquehanna River. 
This area roughly represents what is 
now considered the old southcentral 
range. 

With the advent of full game-farm 
production in the late thirties, ma- 
ture breeding stock was introduced 
into the northcental range for the 
first time in quality and quantity. 
Apparently the annual spring liber- 
ation of breeders represented the 
final element needed to activate the 
latent potential of the region. Rough 
population estimates, reveal that from 
1945 through 1955 the turkey popu- 
lation in this northern tier has in- 
creased elevenfold. 

The present situation is enviable 
to say the least but one sobering fact 
remains: namely, the bulk of the 
turkey population is now located in 
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NEWBORN TURKEY POULTS get their 
first look at the farm which will be their 
home for eleven weeks or more. Incubation 
takes 28 days. 


the newly occupied range, while com- 
paratively few birds survive in the 
long established southcentral region. 
Some of the reasons for this decline 
will be discussed in a subsequent par- 
agraph. 

The Game Commission is con- 
vinced that winter feeding has played 
an important role in the increase and 
maintenance of the wild turkey popu- 
lation, especially in the northern tier 
counties. At present, as in the past, 
this activity represents a major fac- 
tor in the overall management pro- 
gram. While it is a known fact that 
the need for winter feeding of many 
game species has been  over-em- 
phasized and _ over-estimated, the 
Commission feels that the wild tur- 
key responds very favorably to this 
practice. From 1940 through 1957 a 
total of $407,098.58 will have been 
spent for the purchase of corn and 
other grains, or an average of $23,- 
946.97 per year during this period. 
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The past eleven years, extending 
from 1947 through 1957, have wit- 
nessed a continued growth of the 
winter feeding program. As practiced 
at present, winter feeding activities 
may be divided into two principal 
types, continuous and emergency. 
One of the two types, the continuous 
feeding involves the provision of con- 
stant supplies of artificial feed 
throughout the winter months, re- 
gardless of varied winter conditions. 
This generally involves the construc- 
tion of feeding stations of various 
types wherein food is placed at more 
or less regular intervals. In most 
areas this system is augmented by 
winter food plots. These patches con- 
sist of small areas sown to various 
winter grains and legumes which, 
when not snow covered, provide a 
natural supply of supplemental, 
green food. 

Emergency feeding involves the 
distribution of supplemental foods 
during periods of severe weather, 
particularly following exceptionally 
heavy snows and after ice storms. 
Under this system, food is scattered 
in those places where its utilization 
by game is most likely. Fortunately, 
the comparatively mild winters of the 
past decade have precluded the ex- 
tensive employment of this practice. 

The introduction of breeding stock 
and extensive winter feeding in the 
northcentral range were begun more 
or less concurrently. During the 
twenty years just past, the wild turkey 
underwent a phenomenal increase 
in numbers that has been attributed, 
in part, to the winter feeding pro- 
gram. While the Commission is aware 
of the ramifications of such an under- 
taking, it feels that in the case of 
the wild turkey the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. 

As mentioned previously, the pro- 
tection afforded the wild turkey, 
through strict enforcement of sea- 
sons and bag limits, has been parti- 
ally responsible for the population 
response. On the basis of our investi- 


gations thus far, hunting pressure ap- 
pears to be the most important single 
limiting factor on this species. By em- 
ploying such censuring techniques as 
car-tag questionnaires and a limited 
banding program, the Research Di- 
vision has been able to collect some 
invaluable data. Our findings indi- 
cate that the hunting pressure in the 
southcentral range is twice as great 
as in the northcentral range. In the 
former the bulk of the pressure stems 
from general small game hunting; in 
the latter the majority of the gun. 
ning is species specific, namely tur- 
keys. During the open seasons of 1954 
and 1955 there was, on a daily aver- 
age, one hunter for each 650.02 acres 
of southcentral range, while in the 
northcentral section this pressure 
amounted to one gunner per each 
1,371.17 acres. In 1954, hunting pres- 
sure was measured at 3.09 and 5.04 
man hours per 1,000 acres in the new 
and old ranges respectively. The fol- 
lowing year this increased to 5.80 and 
7.10 man hours. As more and more 
hunters learn of the unparalleled 
sport offered by the wild turkey, the 
pressure in these regions will prob- 
ably equal or surpass the general state- 
wide increase. 

As do all censuring techniques, the 
car-tag questionnaire as a method for 
determining annual harvest, has its 
limitations. By revealing a kill either 
orally or on a questionnaire, certain 
hunters feel they would expose them- 
selves to persecution following the 
shooting of additional turkeys. With 
a season limit of one bird per hunter, 
reported suctess is often withheld 
until after the season and then only 
one turkey is noted. Regardless, dur- 
ing the 1955 season, the increased 
hunting pressure in the northcentral 
study area resulted in a kill of 
seventy-five per cent above that ex- 
perienced in 1954. 

During the past ten years, 1946- 
1955, the estimated turkey harvest 
in the northcentral range has in- 
ceased from 1,129 to 9,425 birds. The 
estimated kill in the southcentral 
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PGC Photo by Butcheler 


AVERAGE ANNUAL HARVEST of wild turkeys in the northcentral range during the 
past decade has increased from 1,129 to 9,425; in the southcentral range from 1,068 to 2,959. 


range increased from 1,068 to 2,959 
for the same period. In this latter 
region, where the range is easily ac- 
cessible and the pressure high, the 
kill may even exceed fifty per cent 
of the population during some years. 
Northern Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, may experience a harvest as low 
as ten per cent to twenty per cent. 

The year 1955 marked the inaugu- 
ration of a limited, experimental 
banding program designed to pro- 
vide information that is otherwise 
unobtainable. This endeavor was 
confined to a study area in the south- 
central range and the over-all return 
was quite gratifying. A band return 
of 17.88 per cent seems to indicate a 
fine spirit of cooperation between the 
sportsmen and_ wildlife research 
agencies. It is of interest to note that 
the survival rates of farm-reared 
birds, liberated at different times of 
the year, vary greatly. Based on band 
returns from the southcentral study 
area, poorest survival, from time of 
release to the hunting season, was 
experienced by the poults, eleven 


weeks of age, liberated in mid- 
August. Under artificial conditions, 
such as enclosed brooder yards at the 
State Wild Turkey Farm, poults from 
ten to eleven weeks of age reach a 
definite peak in wildness. Therefore, 
this age group was used in the ex- 
periment. A return of only 4.21 per 
cent was noted for this liberation. 
Banded spring breeding stock ac- 
counted for a return of 7.25 per cent 
while the fall release of hardened 
birds was the highest with 23 per 
cent. The term “hardened birds” as 
used above, refers to farm-reared 
birds of the year that were held in 
large enclosures that subjected the 
turkeys to the rigors of the wild prior 
to release in mid-October. In the 
southcentral study area banded birds 
constituted 54.05 per cent of the total 
figure. Of special note is the fact that 
in this same area 50 per cent of the 
reported kill took place the first day 
of the season and 88.88 per cent oc- 
curred the first week. The annual 
harvest represents 50 per cent to 60 
per cent of the total turkey popula- 
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tion in the southcentral study area. 
From all indications these game birds 
cannot recover from such an inroad 
on population numbers sufficiently 
well to become self-sustaining to-any 
degree. 

In summary, three tools of man- 
agement appears to be partially re- 
sponsible for the rescue and subse- 
quent growth of the wild turkey 
population. These are rigid law en- 
forcement, maintenance of numerous 
small refuges and the introduction 
of the first quality stock reared at 
the Game Farm. A complex of other 
factors, such as maturation of our 
forests, a succession of comparatively 
mild winters and favorable nesting 
seasons and the general inaccessibility 
of large portions of the northcentral 
range, have all played their parts 
in the re-establishment and, growth 


—~ 


se 


of this fine game bird. 


Conversely, hunting pressure and 
accessibility, which resulted in an ex. f 


cessive harvest, are two of the major 
factors affecting the wild 


from disease, predation, 
and starvation appear negligible. 


Admittedly, the foregoing leaves 
much to be desired concerning the 
population dynamics of the wild tur- 
key and, until such time as addi- 
tional data is collected, many ques- 
tions will remain unanswered. How. 
ever, there is every reason to believe 
that Pennsylvania, through the appli- 
cation of proven management tech- 


niques, will continue to offer its hunt. f 
turkey 


ing fraternity unexcelled 
hunting for years to come. 
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Conservationists All ! 


By Carsten Ahrens 


OMEONE has said that everyone 
S is in favor of conservation . . . 
for the other fellow. At least today 
| we can say that everyone is aware of 
» conservation and is in favor of con- 
serving something. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said, 
“The nation behaves well if it treats 
the natural resources as assets which 
» it must turn over to the next genera- 
} tion increased, and not impaired, in 
| value.” Teddy was one of our first 
) vocal conservationists and because of 
| his position and his zeal, he got a lot 
of people at least thinking about the 
wise use and management of our 
natural resources. 

In as short a time as half a century 
this awareness has come about. Men 
) like Carl Schurz, Gifford Pinchot, and 
Van Hise were scattered voices crying 
in the wilderness. Today these voices 
have grown to choruses. We have 
| groups vocal enough to impress Con- 
gress . . . even big business. Groups 
) interested in minerals, wild flowers, 
| song birds, game birds, fish, forests, 
national parks, wilderness areas, etc., 
etc, meet regularly in every city 
across the land. _ 

The fact that just recently it was 
decided that a $750 million project 
of damming the upper Colorado 
» River could be located outside the 
) boundaries of a national monument, 
instead of inside the monument 
| where the engineers had decided it 


» would go, speaks well for the puny 


whispers of thousands of individuals 


-f that swell to a roar if necessary. 


The United States has about gone 
| around the complete Conservation 
| Cycle which starts out with the myth 
of resource inexhaustibility and ends 
when that myth is completely ex- 

ploded. A comparatively few years 


ago, our. country was really a prize 
package of natural resources, and the 
natural _ resources were neatly 
wrapped up in vast forests or in end- 
less carpets of lush grass. 

Someone said a Tarzan could have 
taken to the trees in Maine and 
might have swung his way, branch to 
branch, to New Orleans without 
touching the ground. East of the 
Mississippi River to the Atlantic 
Ocean was an unbroken stretch of 
forest. 

To the west on the plains grew a 
sea of grass so high that one needed 
to be on horseback to see over the 
waving heads. And to the settlers, 
these were not natural resources... 
these were barriers, and year in and 
year out they did their best to destroy 
them. 

All the old countries have gone 
through the Conservation Cycle. We 
were different in that our energy and 
technology made it possible to span 
the cycle in six generations instead 
of a thousand years. 

Now that the cycle is slowing 
down, many have become interested, 
even aggressive, in the cause of con- 
servation. Four groups are especially 
active, and as you might expect, they 
are poles apart. 


The “Sentimentalists” 


The first group includes a lot of 
mighty fine people who look upon 
our natural resources with starry eyes. 
They have given of their time and 
money to preserve these wonders. 
They have been alert to exploitations 
of every kind. They regard our 
natural resources with reverent awe, 
and here realism ceases: they regard 
a resource as something to be wor- 
shipped but not used, 
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They refuse to admit that a given 
area will support only a certain deer 
population and that starvation is 
crueler than the hunter’s bullet. 
“Only God can make a tree” they 
chant and refuse to go along with the 
idea that trees should be treated as 
crops and harvested when they be- 
come mature. 

These people are often labelled 
“sentimentalists.” To President Taft 
has been attributed the common def- 
inition of conservation, that it is 
“... the wise management and use of 
our natural resources for the greatest 
amount of good . . . for the greatest 
number . . . over the longest period 
of time.” These ‘“sentimentalists’”’ 
could not accept this definition for 
they will not admit to use of our 
natural resources. 


The “Gloom School” 

The second group is also well- 
meaning but because of their gen- 
erally pessimistic attitude toward con- 
servation they are often spoken of as 
the “Gloom School.” They see noth- 


‘ing ahead but disaster. Our rivers are 


helplessly polluted; our soil is hope- 
lessly gone and cannot be restored; 
our wildlife is on the way out, soon 
to join the extinct dodo bird, pas- 
senger pigeon, and the Merriam elk; 
trees will soon be found only in 
national parks, and then probably 
Congress will make homesteads of 
those. That the United States has 
been producing surplusses from our 
“worthless soil” does not impress 
them. 

Several years ago as a_ ranger- 
naturalist, I was working with a large 
number of boy scouts on a gully. 
stopping project. The boys were do- 
ing good work and the job was mov- 
ing toward completion. They were 
certainly deserving some praise for 
their zeal, so I brought in a young 
professor from a well-known univer- 
sity to congratulate them and urge 
them on to complete the project. 

What a harangue he gave them. It 
was 100% dismal. He painted a vivid 
and hopeless picture of America’s 
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natural resources. How puny, he ob- 
served, were the boy scout’s efforts 
when the Colorado River was carry- 
ing away a million tons of sediment 
every day! 

After he was gone, I had my hands 
full. He had taken all the wind out 
of the boys’ sails, and I had to huff 
and puff to get them back on the 
project again. 

If you have been following conser- 
vation literature, you can name a 
dozen books of the “Gloom School” 
that have appeared during the last 
twenty years. Often they have been 
on the “‘best-sellers” list. Undoubtedly 
they have often done much good by 
awakening adults to the realization 
that as far as our natural resources 
are concerned, it is later than we 
think. But the statistics of the “Gloom 
School” are too strong a diet for the 
young. 

The “Cornucopians” 

A third group has been labeled the 
“Cornucopians.” These are the opti- 
mistic ones who regard all other con- 
servationists as worry warts. 

Their cheerful philosophy runs 
something like this: We’re living in 
the best possible world, and if man 
destroys much, he creates more. To 
be sure 57,000 babies are added daily 
to the world’s population. We’re liv- 
ing longer than ever before in his- 
tory, fewer are dying in infancy. 
Within a hundred years the world’s 
inhabitants will number three billion 
instead of two and a half billions. 
We're conquering disease, famine, 
floods, and we're praying for a war- 
less world. True our oil wells will be 
dry in twenty more years. Our high 
grade ore will be gone before that. 
But man is inventive; his technology 
will solve his problems. 


One of the pleasantest resource 
banks stressed by the “Cornucopians” 
is the ocean! Some day, they declare, 
it will be the answer to most of our 
problems of shortages. Doesn’t every- 
thing on land sooner or later reach 
the sea? And once it gets to the sea, 





can it escape? It can not! All we have 
to do is to devise ways .. . and man’s 
ingenuity can do anything . . . well, 
next to anything . . . of recovering 
the ocean-held minerals. Do we need 
tin, copper, manganese, antimony... 
go to the sea. Extract it from the 
ocean depths! 

As for feeding the teeming millions 
of mankind, just go to the broad 
meadows of the sea. There are mil- 
lions of acres of plankton waiting to 
be served up as appetizing food con- 
taining all the protein, fat, carbohy- 
drates, vitamins, and minerals neces- 
sary for proper nourishment and 
growth. 

This group the members of the 
“Gloom School” call the , wishful 
thinkers. 


The Total Conservationists 
There is a fourth group that are 
action conservationists. They are 
doers. They aren’t making a lot of 
noise, but they are putting conserva- 
tion practice into action, They are 
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reforesting our hills and getting at 
the cause of water pollution. They 
don’t feel it necessary to reach the 
creel or bag limits every time they go 
hunting or fishing. They are experi- 
menting with oil shales in order to 
have a liquid fuel when the oil wells 
run dry. They are experimenting 
with taconite to have a source of steel 
when the high grade ores are gone. 
They are taking worn-out farms and 
with the advice and encouragement 
of the Soil Conservation Service are 
transforming them into better more 
productive soil than they ever were. 
Someone has defined civilization as 
a race between education and catas- 
trophe. The job now seems to lie in 
educating oncoming generations in 
ecology and a sensitivity toward all 
resources. A great many agencies, pub- 
lic and private, are lending their aid 
to see that this indoctrination occurs. 
Last summer 200 institutions of 
higher learning offered conservation 
laboratories for teachers, and thou- 
sands of educators gave up summer 
jobs and vacations to study resources. 


There are over 2 million 4-H Club 
members in America, twice that num- 
ber of youths in Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, and mil- 
lions more in scores of other youth 
groups across the land, all of whom 
receive some training in conservation. 

The oldsters are doing pretty well 
although there is more business in 
their activity than sentiment. There 
are some of them who are still be. 
lievers in an ever expanding economy, 
one, apparently that has no conceiv- 
able limits. They believe if we don’t 
keep expanding, beating last year’s 
record, raising the standard of living, 
etc., something will pop! Their num- 
bers are declining. Sweden and Den. 
mark realized long ago that their 
boundaries and ambitions had limits. 
Their forests, for example, have been 
managed for a hundred years and 
show no signs of going out of busi- 
ness. Nothing popped. 

Government has helped tremen- | 
dously, especially in its grass roots em.- | 
ployees, the county agents, The Soil 
Conservation Service works in 2300) 
districts and includes three-fourths of | 
all the farms and ranches in the na- | 
tion. The tree farm idea has spread 
across the entire country and is 


steadily growing. Agriculture, espe- | 


cially in the South, has made an amaz- | 
ing comeback. One could go on citing | 
happy examples of individuals, com- 


panies, and areas that are correcting | 
their ways and are getting on the| 


conservation train. 


There are still many problems. 
We're still cutting our saw timber | 


faster than nature can replace it; our 
rivers still stain the waters far out to 
sea; slum clearance is slow; 





accept the concepts of conservation | 
and to govern their lives by it. 





dust | 
storms gather. However, the patient} 
has passed the crisis, his morale is} 
good, and he is at least headed to} 
ward recovery. While conservation | 
will never be a religion to most 
Americans, it is becoming a way of} 
life, forced on them by necessity. | 
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OT summer days encourage a 
band of Warren County hunters 
to seek an illusive and dangerous 
prey in the forests of the hilly coun- 
tryside. Timber rattlesnakes are often 
found sunning themselves on large 
rocks or fallen trees and the expe- 
rienced woodsman can spot the likely 
locations from many yards away. 
Always dressed in leather or rubber 
boots and wearing several thicknesses 
of clothing to protect from wander- 
ing fangs, these adventures capture 


_ the slithering creatures alive and ship 


them to Florida where the venom is 
extracted and used for medicinal 
purposes. They are paid “per foot” 


' which spurs the searchers to probe 
| for the granddaddies of the den in 


order that the day’s wages might be 
satisfactory. 

There is no danger, they claim, to 
the hunter who both’ knows and fol- 
lows the rules. To be safe, one must 


| keep on the alert and avoid stones 


piled on stones, refuse to step over 


| decaying tree trunks, and never let 


Venom. m4 the Foot - 


By Lewie ae ee oe 


— on : 


Photo by Hal H. Harrison 


exposed portions of the body come in 
contact with the ground. The novice 
is usually so busily engaged in ad- 
hering to the safety precautions that 
the snakes wriggle away into the pro- 
tective underbrush without being 
detected. Experienced Warren 
County rattlesnake hunters, however, 
instinctively follow the rules and still 
keep their eyes peeled for the least 
rustling of the grass and their ears 
tuned to the tell-tale rattle. Some 
even claim the presence of the snakes 
can be detected by the aroma which 
strongly suggests a cucumber patch. 

Although calm, the _ rattlesnake 
handlers are methodical. One slip in 
an unguarded moment and flashing 
fangs can pierce the skin and deposit 
quantities of lethal venom. The hunt- 
ers usually practice first aid methods 
to be prepared for combatting the 
poison although medical authorities 
claim the venom is more painful than 
harmful and, unless struck in a par- 
ticularly vulnerable spot, will seldom 
cause death even if untreated. 
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SHIPPING BOXES must be double built, 
have the edges protected with sheet metal, 
and the wire portions must have at least 
one inch between layers and be_ boarded 
over to meet railway express regulations. 
The boxes are divided into two sections, 
All the snakes are chased into one section 
' which is closed off by a sliding door oper- 
.*% ated from the outside before another snake 
is admitted. Here the snake hook is being FF 
properly used as the rattler is deposited F) ce 
in the shipping box to await its trip to — it 
Florida. 
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SNAKE IN THE BAG is held by Bob & th 
Clark, left, of Youngsville. In his right hand wl 
he holds the snake hook which caught the a 
rattler before it could retreat to the under- fre 
brush. The round hand piece is attached ) hvu 
to two pieces of wire which extend through Ff |o: 





the tubing to the other end where they F) (4 
spread apart to form an open trap. The 

piece of tubing is pressed against the body [> th 
of the snake and the hand piece is pulled, hu 


snapping the pieces of wire together. After [7 th 
the snake is pushed to the bottom of the |) fr, 
bag, the hook is retracted and the bag tied |~ 
around the middle. When a second rattler 

_ is caught, it is placed in the top portion ) of 
Me ane of the bag and another knot is tied, making | he 
: two sections with a rattling reptile in each. |) th, 
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of circumstances. It is 
| heartening to us every time one of 
» these occasions arises. If only people 
© could 
) nature can do the job so much better 
) and the wild animals should remain 
) wild and free.—District Game Pro- 
) tector 
© sington. 
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Mother Nature Knows How 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY — Re- 


| cently in the vicinity of Sharpsburg, 


it became necessary for myself and 
deputies Farrell and Nicholson to 
capture a “tame” deer which was 
beginning to make a nuisance of 
itself. It was a doe which last summer 
as a fawn had been brought in from 
the woods and reared in the artificial 
environment of domesticity, unknown 
to us, of course. I make mention of 
this incident not because it is unusual 
but because it is so tragically (for 
the deer) similar to many other cases 
where a creature of the wild removed 
from its proper element, raised with 
human beings and domestic animals 
loses certain instinctive fears and be- 


comes a decidedly unnatural pet. In 
| this case, as in many others, the in- 


humanity of humans in removing 
this deer as a baby a few days old 
from its mother and its natural sur- 
roundings made it an innocent victim 
most dis- 


all be made to realize that 


Carroll R. Kinley, New Ken- 


Trapping Tribulations 
BERKS COUNTY—On March 28, 


: 1957, I had the pleasure of speaking 
» with Mrs. Norman Cole, whom I met 


on the township road which runs 


| through State Game Lands No. 52. 
»Game Lands No. 52 lies along the 
) Pennsylvania Turnpike at the Chester 


and Berks County Line. 

Mrs. Cole told me that her daugh- 
ter is an avid trapper, specializing in 
predator trapping. In one week, she 


FIELD NOTES? RS 


bountied three great horned owls and 
several foxes. The sad part of the 
story is that in recent months, this 
young lady, who is doing a good 
predator-control job on Game Lands 
No. 52, has lost many valuable traps 
to thieves. This is certainly not a just 
reward to a sportswoman who takes 
such a fine interest in conservation. 
It may be well to remind the parties 
responsible that the Game Law pro- 
vides a stiff penalty for disturbing 
traps belonging to others. This is one 
of the many provisions of the Law 
which gives protection to the truly 
good sportsman.—District Game Pro- 
tector William J. Lockett, Reading. 


Ferdinand, The Buck 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-Re- 
cently I was informed of deer dam- 
age to a two acre plot of pansies 
along the Juniata River. It seems 
after the owner had removed the 
straw covering the plants, the deer 
became aware of the fact that pansies 
are not only pretty but tasty. The 
blooms and buds were clipped off a 
large portion of the flowers before a 
temporary means of discouragement 
was devised.—District Game Protector 
Richard D. Furry, Huntingdon. 


TAWESE TH IMES MRE 
ALMOST AS GOOD AS 
PETUNIAS 7 
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Commando Cockbird 

FAYETTE COUNTY—On March 
14th, I delivered some _ cockbirds 
(pheasants) to the residence of Dep- 
uty Harold Brant and that evening 
he, along with another party, turned 
them out in his area. On March 15th, 
James Clark and Charles Hornsby by 
Amend were walking back through 
the woods when a cockbird that they 
had liberated the day before came 
out of the brush and started to fol- 
low them—it was a bird that had been 
turned out the day before as it had 
a patch of feathers missing on its 
back and the men had talked about 
this the day before. Anyway, Mr. 
Cockbird followed them about one- 
half mile. One man said to his friend 
that the bird must be blind but the 
other replied no. He looked at the 
bird and said “Come on, you might 
as well go along.” At that time he 
cackled loud and picked at Mr. 
Clark’s trousers. Mr. Clark said “Oh, 
you want to fight do you?” As the 
two men kept on walking the belli- 
gerent bird kept up his attack. Mr. 
Clark took his coat off and attempted 
to cover the bird but it darted behind 
him and hit him in the seat of the 
pants (he was bent over). Mr. 
Hornsby decided that the bird was 
hungry so he walked back and got 
some corn to feed the bird. The at- 
tack started about 1:30 P. M. and 
lasted until 3:00 P. M. The bird 
pecked at the corn and started right 


back on the attack again. The bird 
went under a brush pile and they 
pulled a branch down on top and it 
broke and the bird took off. On 
March 20th, another man by the 
name of Wendell Hustead walked by 
and the bird attacked him also, 
Again, it was the same bird. It has 
pecked two holes in the leg of one 
man and one in the leg of another, 
Some bird.—District Game Protector 
Clifford L. Ruth, Hibbs. 


What Dogs Can Do 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY-} 
Recently I was called to the northernf 
end of Northampton County to in. 
vestigate the report of dogs killing a 
deer in that vicinity. On my arrival} 
there I was shown the remains of af 
deer which had been so badly mangled ff 
by a dog or dogs that it had to bef 
killed to relieve its suffering. Words 
will hardly suffice to properly illus. 
trate the condition of this animal. 
Over three-fourths of the skin had 
been torn from the body, the ribs, 
were exposed on both sides. The flesh § 
had been torn from the back bone on§ 
both sides and the tendon in the back § 
of the neck had been separated from | 
the flesh and bone in the neck. Also§ 
the entrails were torn from the body jj 
at the flank, yet this deer had to be# 
killed to relieve its suffering. The re] 
ports of dogs running at large, in this} 
area are numerous, yet there seems/ 
to be no apparent remedy for the sit-)7 
uation. Probably if the offenders) 
could see the suffering of a wild ani-§ 
mal after it had been maimed by 
savage dogs they would be more care-fj 
ful about their dogs running at large.f 
—Distict Game Protector H. W. Wig-§ 
gins, Nazareth. : 


Four To One In Sport : 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY-In thisff 
district during the year 1956, thef 
number of deer killed accidentally on} 
the highways was approximately four} 
times the number of legal antlered} 
deer killed during the two week sea fj 
son.—District Game Protector W. J. 
Brion, Pittsburgh. 
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Feathers Fool Feline 

DAUPHIN COUNTY~—Archers 
have their little trials and tribula- 
tions, too. The following incident, 
for example, was related to me re- 
cently: Early last October in prepara- 
tion for the coming Special Bow- 
hunting Deer Season, Mr. Clarence 
W. Newcomer of Palmyra was prac- 
ticing archery in his backyard. Sud- 
denly he was startled by an unusual 
commotion on his back where his 
quiver was hung. Lo and behold, a 
neighbor’s cat had pounced upon the 
archer and was battling with the 
arrow feathers protruding from the 
quiver. Newcomer beat the feline to 
the ground but only after receiving 
a few ruffled feathers.—District Game 
Protector Mark Motter, Harrisburg. 


Food Fair 

LUZERNE COUNTY-This past 
month while edge cutting on S. G. L. 
No. 187 and No. 119, you could turn 
around, look back of you and see a 
half dozen deer feeding. It seemed 
that almost as soon as a tree fell there 
were deer feeding on the tender 
sprouts. — District Game _ Protector 
Norman J. Forche, Conyngham. 


Wow HO AEV/T 
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Here Comes Hoppy Cottontail 

LEHIGH COUNTY-—For the first 
time in my life, I saw a rabbit make 
a flying leap over a dog’s back. A 
bird dog was working along the top 
of a very steep hillside on Game 
Lands No. 205, and flushed out a 
rabbit, which started down the hill, 
picking up speed as it headed towards 
my dog. At the last moment the rab- 
bit noticed that he was heading 
straight for my dog, but due to his 
speed, was unable to stop or turn 
aside. Mr. Cottontail solved the prob- 
lem by leaping high over my dog’s 
back. My dog, startled, turned and 
gave chase, whereupon the rabbit 
headed for a lespedeza patch and 
escaped.—District Game Protector W. 
A. Moyer, Allentown. 


Whistler’s Family 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY—A 
family of Whistling Swans rested .and 
fed for over two weeks on the Loyal- 
hanna Flood Control Dam. There 
were a male, female and three young. 
The young were almost all white ex- 
cept the neck and head. This is the 
first spring that I have observed these 
birds with young. There is also a 
family of the same birds on Beaver 
Run Dam, a male, female and one 
young. This one young bird is also 
almost all white except for the head 
and neck. They were still on Beaver 
Run Dam on March 30th. The ones 
on Loyalhanna left about March 21st. 
—District Game Protector D. W. Hea- 
cox, Irwin. 
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Reflected Robin 
BERKS COUNTY-—As a rule Game 
Protectors’ cars are covered with 


dirt and dust, but occasionally we 
clean them. I gave mine its spring 
bath the other week. Shortly after the 
car was cleaned a robin perched pre- 
cariously on the window sill of one 
of the doors and tried to make a 
pass at his reflection in the window. 
The reflection must have looked good 
to him because he kept trying, even 
though he lost his balance many 
times on the narrow perch.—District 
Game Protector S. C. McFarland, 
Centerport. 


Crows Cow Cowbird 

ADAMS COUNTY-—During the 
month of January during the pro- 
longed cold spell I was making a call 
at the Darmstadt residence near the 
Maryland line. Mrs. Darmstadt called 
our attention to a flock of crows 
which were chasing another bird. We 
watched the crows attack a smaller 
bird on the wing and knock it to the 
ground. The crows then swooped 
down, picked up the bird and carried 
it for a short distance where it was 
again dropped. This action repeated 
several times before Mr. Darmstadt 
recovered the smaller bird which 
turned out to be a Cowbird which 
the crows had attacked and actually 
killed on the wing.—District Game 
Protector Paul H. Glenny, Gettys- 
burg. 


Potato Picker 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—While 
discussing the various kinds of dam- 
age caused by wild animals to the 
crops of farmers, Mr. Elvin Hunt- 
singer of Hegins, an extensive potato 
grower, related to me the following. 
He says that during the very dry 
years considerable damage was being 
done to his potato crops by some 
animal digging into the hill of 
potatoes and eating part of one or 
more potatoes. He investigated and 
found that skunks were the culprits. 
He reached the conclusion that they 
were seeking moisture. Much damage 
was caused to the exposed potatoes 
by the sun and _ weather.—District 
Game Protector R. L. Shank, Pine 
Grove. 


Old Antlers Never Die 


DELAWARE COUNT Y—On 
March 19th while on patrol in Mid- 
dletown Township I observed a 
group of five deer standing in a 
brushy field. I looked them over care- 
fully with my binoculars and discov- 
ered two of the five were bucks which 
were still carrying their antlers. One 
had one antler broken off about one 
inch above the skull while the other 
antler was a nice fork; the other buck 
was Carrying a nice eight point rack. 
—District Game Protector D. S. Mc- 
Peek, Glen Mills. 


New Models For Aircraft 


MONTGOMERY COUNT Y-I 
had mentioned before the utilization 
of the runoff basins on the Willow 
Grove Naval Air Station by ducks as 
resting areas. Up until recently the 
only ducks I had seen using these 
basins were mallards mostly with a 
few blacks. One day in March I saw 
about sixty or seventy-five pintails 
come into the basins and they re- 
mained several days in this area.— 
District Game Protector D. L. Croft, 
Hatboro. 
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Fox Fun 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY—Two 
members of the Food and Cover 
Corps, Paul Cederborg and Lou Gal- 
loway, were pruning and releasing 
apple trees on State Game Lands No. 
35 when they heard the continued 
barking of a small pup. Investigating, 
they found a young red fox barking 
at a cat. The cat would amble along 
showing the greatest unconcern while 
the fox would circle and bark. The 
fox did not attempt to bite and the 
cat continued to display utter disre- 
gard as they eventually disappeared 
in the woods. Long after they were 
out of sight the fox could still be 
heard barking.—District Game Pro- 
tector Donald G. Day, Susquehanna. 


Right Spirit—Wrong Season 


MONROE COUNTY-—Charles Ser- 
fass of Blakeslee, Pa., killed a female 
snowshoe rabbit on December 29, 
1956. After close examination this 
female rabbit was found to be bred 
and he took a young one from it, 
brown in color, fully haired and 
about five inches in length. Snowshoe 
rabbits usually breed in the month of 
June, however, we had some very 
mild weather during December.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector John Spencer, 
Star Route, Mount Pocono. 


Accidental Asininity 


BERKS COUNTY-—Despite all our 
efforts to warn and educate the gun- 
ner, we continue to have many acci- 
dents that could have been avoided. 
Deputies Heinsohn and Sillman re- 
cently called our Division Office and 
wanted assistance in settling what 
might have been a tragic accident. 
Upon arrival I learned that two 
young men were hunting ground- 
hogs, one fellow driving a Cadillac 
and the other man operating from 
the rear seat. Upon sighting a ground- 
hog they stopped the car and loaded 
the gun. In the excitement the gun 


was discharged and blew a_ hole 
through the right rear door. For- 
tunately, neither of these men were 
hurt but an extra hole in a Cadillac 
door looks out of place——Land Man- 
agement Assistant R. W. Trexler, 
Reading. 


Early Spring 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY—Due 
to the nice weather that we are 
having this spring in this part of the 
State, I find game nesting a little 
earlier than in the past few years. 
I had reports by March 15th of small 
rabbits in nests and running around 
people’s yards. I also had reports by 
March 20th of pheasants on nests 
with an egg or two in the nest 
already. One of the most serious 
threats to this early nesting is the 
burning off of fields by individuals. 
During the past half month of 
March, the local newspapers all car- 
ried stories of the fire companies be- 
ing called out three and four times a 
day to put out field fires that were 
started by persons but got out of con- 
trol. One of the firemen told me of 
his finding a hen pheasant dead on 
the nest which had two eggs in it. It 
would probably be a surprise to all 
of us to know the actual amount of 
loss of wildlife due to the spring fires 
in the fields—District Game Protec- 
tor W. E. Shaver, Mainland. 
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~The Best ‘Chuck Rifle 
And How To Use It 


By Dick Drew 


ANY times I’m asked “What is 

the best Woodchuck Rifle?” 
There is no one rifle that is best for 
everybody. You must fit your rifle to 
your needs and where you are going 
to shoot. 

One doesn’t try to drive railroad 
spikes with a tack hammer, nor car- 
pet tacks with a sledge. Each type of 
hammer has its own use, and the 
same is true of woodchuck rifles. 

Last fall, a farmer, living about 
fifty miles away, wrote to me about 
getting a woodchuck rifle. Not being 
acquainted with his situation, I went 
down there. My suggestion was a 
Hornet or Bee. Why? First, as a safety 
measure. His farm is surrounded by 
houses. All shots would be within 
Hornet distances. Using a 220 Swift 
or a custom made 22-250 would be 
like trying to drive carpet tacks with 
a sledge. Even with a 222 Remington, 
he would be overgunned. Another 
fact would be that he would be 
wasting expensive cartridges, when 





smaller and cheaper ones would do 
the job just as well. 

If one is to take chuck hunting 
seriously, then the choice of a rifle is 
most important. How and where you 
will hunt has a direct bearing on your 
choice of a rifle. If you are hunting 
in thickly settled places, and your 
shots are at short ranges, a Hornet or 
Bee will serve you well. If you have 
“elbow room” and want to reach out 
a little further a Wasp or 222 Rem- 
ington will be “just the ticket.” For 
shots within its range, nothing is su- 
perior to the 222. These rifles have 
mild reports, and are not likely to 
arouse the antagonism of people 
living near where you shoot. 

On the other hand, if you are hunt- 
ing in sections where there are large 
farms, and your shots will average 
200 yards or over, then the 220 Swift 
or the 22-250 are likely to be more 
satisfactory. 

If you are using a rifle of this class, 
and are seeking permission to hunt 
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on lands of people who don’t know 
you, it is well to explain that your 
rifle makes a lot of noise, but is ac- 
tually safer than a 22 long rifle, be- 
cause the bullet disintegrates upon 
impact, instead of ricocheting and 
sailing off into the next country. 

If you want a rifle for long range 
shots, and that will kill chucks in- 
stantly at 500 yards or more, the new 
243 Winchester or 244 Remington is 
the answer to the long range chuck 
hunter’s prayer. This rifle is ex- 
tremely accurate and after a season’s 
experience with one, it is my opinion 
that the 6 mm is as far ahead of the 
220 or 22-250 as the 222 is ahead of 
the Hornet. 

It is a well-known fact that most 
avid woodchuck hunters are rifle 
cranks. Another characteristic is that 
they are always looking for some- 
thing better than what they have. 

In the beginning, many chuck 
hunters start out with a 22 long rifle, 
which is not a chuck rifle at all, just 
to have an excuse to get out into the 
fields. Soon they will want something 
with more killing power and longer 
range. These fellows generally end 
up with expensive, long range rifles. 

For good chuck hunting, the right 
telescope is just as important as the 
right rifle, because it enables the 
hunter to get the best results from 
his rifle. Like choosing the right cal- 
iber and type of rifle, it is necessary 
to choose the right scope to fit that 
rifle and the shooting with which you 
expect to use it. 


For rifles of the Hornet class, a 
Weaver K 3 is excellent. 

There are as many different kinds 
of rifle scopes as there are rifles, and 
one is sure to find among them one 
that fits his needs. The more pow- 
erful scope you have, the less field it 
has. Consequently, the power of the 
scope must be fitted to the type of 
shooting to be done. A hunting scope 
has less power than a target scope, 
because it is necessary to have a wider 
field, and the extra magnification of 





the target scope is not needed. A 12x 
target scope, which is very popular 
with some chuck hunters, has a field 
of only ten feet at one hundred yards. 
It’s an excellent scope for long range 
shots at chucks and utterly useless for 
short range shots at running deer. 

One thing that is entirely too often 
ignored by chuck hunters is whether 
or not his rifle fits him. Factory made 
stocks follow a general pattern, to 
which the rifle shooter adapts him- 
self. However they will not fit every 
shooter any more than a factory made 
suit of clothes will fit every man. The 
stock that will fit a real short fat man 
will not fit a tall thin man. 

The experts, whether riflemen or 
shot-gunners, make sure that their 
guns are stocked to fit. If, when you 
get your rifle in the proper shooting 
position, you have to wiggle and 
wobble around to get your eye in the 
center of the scope, your stock doesn’t 
fit, and is a real handicap to good 
shooting. If, on the other hand your 
eye centers the scope when your rifle 
is in proper shooting position, you 
can get off your shots rapidly and 
accurately. 

One basic fact that everyone must 
acknowledge is that no rifle is any 
better than the man behind it. It is 
logical for the chuck hunter to buy 
the best equipment he can afford. To 
get the results such expenditures 
warrant, one must be able to use such 
equipment in a wholly efficient man- 
ner. 

A noted guide, in a recent mag- 
azine article, said his greatest trouble 
is caused by hunters who don’t know 
the first thing about their rifles. Some 
come with their rifles packed in the 
original grease. Many hunters never 
sight in their rifles, and don’t know 
what they will do. 

If you are going to kill chucks with 
any consistency at various and un- 
known ranges, you must know exactly 
what your rifle will do. Most chuck 
rifles are as “cranky” as an old maid. 
Only one or two definite loads will 
produce top results. Nearly every one 
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Midwest Host to 23rd North 


American Wildlife Conference 

The 28rd North American Wild- 
life Conference will be held March 
3-5, 1958, in St. Louis, Missouri, ac- 
cording to the Wildlife Management 
Institute, sponsor of these interna- 
tional conservation meetings. Confer- 
ence headquarters will be in the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. 

Held each year in a major Ameri- 
can city, the North American Wild- 
lite Conferences are a clearing house 
for information on the restoration 
and wise management of forest, wild- 
life, water, and soil resources. The 
most recent conference, held early 
this month in Washington, D. C., 
was attended by nearly 1,500 conser- 
vation authorities, outdoor writers, 
and sportsmen from nearly all the 
States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, and 
Norway. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
called the Ist North American Wild- 
life Conference in the nation’s capi- 
tal in 1936. These annual meetings 
actually date back to 1915, however, 
when the Ist National Conference on 
Game Breeding and Preserving was 
held in New York City. Increased 
knowledge in the fields of wildlife 
management and related natural re- 
sources during the past half-century 
has led to the re-naming of the con- 
ference and a broadening of its scope. 

All sessions in the three-day meet- 
ing are open to the public without 
charge. Information about the forth- 
coming conference and copies of the 
printed Transactions of previous 
meetings can be obtained from the 
Wildlife Management Institute, 709 
Wire Building, Washington 5, D. C. 





32 Marsh Impoundments For 
Waterfowl Completed, Started 
Or Planned By Commission 


Eleven small marsh impoundments, 
built by the Game Commission. and 
providing a total of 103.5 acres of 
water, have been completed, the 
agency's Land Management Division 
reports. Four other dams which will 
impound 55.5 additional acres as 
resting, feeding and nesting areas for 
wild waterfowl are about 50 percent 
complete. Surveys and plans have 
been made for 17 other sites ap- 
proved by the Commission. These 
will impound an additional 262.4 
acres of water. 


At the present time operators of 
two bulldozers are cutting flood spill- 
ways for the two Mosquito Creek 
dams on State Game Lands No. 34, 
Clearfield County. It is expected that 
by the time this project is completed 
the ground will be sufficiently dry to 
build the embankments and finish 
these two ponds. The last three dams 
on Meade Run, McKean County, will 
then be completed, as will the one on 
Mohan Run, State Game Lands No. 
44, Elk County. If conditions and 
time permit, the impoundment on 
Jones Run, State Game Lands No. 
29, Warren County, will then be 
built. Of the other dams approved 
by the Commission, all but the one 
in Erie County will be located on 
State Game Lands No. 69, Crawford 
County. 

Plans and specifications for the 
Siegel Marsh Dam, which will be lo- 
cated on State Game Lands No. 218 
Erie County, have been completed 
and approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Property and Supplies. 
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will shoot some brand of ammunition 
better than others. If you are going 
to use only factory loaded ammuni- 
tion, it is best to try several different 
brands and then stick to the one 
your rifle shoots best. Also, don’t 
change from one weight of bullet to 
another without sighting in your 
rifle. 

To get the best possible results, it 
is best to experiment with hand loads 
until you find the one that will be 
accurate, shot after shot. Then stick 
to that load. It is far better to spend 
a few dollars to find the right load 
for your rifle than to spend an unsatis- 
factory season with many unexplain- 
able misses. 

When you get the load you want, 
study its ballistics. The man, or 
woman, who consistently hits, day in 
and day out, knows exactly what the 
rifle will do, and how to make it 
do it. 

In any of the modern woodchuck 
rifles, the trajectory is low. Conse- 
quently the bullet first crosses the 
line of sight near the shooter and 


again at the point where the rifle is 
zeroed. For example, if it first crosses 
the line of sight at 40 yards and 
zeroed at 250 yards, with a mid-range 
trajectoy of about 3 inches, you have 
a rifle with which after a little prac- 
tice you can hit chucks from 40 to 
250 yards without much difficulty. 
For midrange shots, you hold a little 
low, instead of putting the crosshairs 
where you want to hit. 

The Marlin Firearms Co. sells a 
sighting-in guide for all popular car- 
tridges, which is well worth the cost 
of $1.00. No matter how much ex- 
perience you have had or how good 
a shot you are. By following the in- 
structions in its use, you will save 
much more than the cost of $1.00 in 
the ammunition you save when sight- 
ing in. 

If you plan to take up chuck hunt- 
ing seriously, and want to be among 
those who kill chucks by the hun- 
dreds, season after season, you must 
know fully what your rifle will do 
and take complete advantage of it. 

GOOD CHUCK HUNTING. 


RIGHT TELESCOPE AND RIGHT RIFLE are the basic requirements for good chuck 
hunting. Like choosing the right caliber and type of rifle, it is necessary to choose the 





right scope to fit the rifle and the shooting with which you expect to use it. 
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Midwest Host to 23rd North 
American Wildlife Conference 


The 23rd North American Wild- 
life Conference will be held March 
3-5, 1958, in St. Louis, Missouri, ac- 
cording to the Wildlife Management 
Institute, sponsor of these interna- 
tional conservation meetings. Confer- 
ence headquarters will be in the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. 


Held each year in a major Ameri- 
can city, the North American Wild- 
life Conferences are a clearing house 
for information on the restoration 
and wise management of forest, wild- 
life, water, and soil resources. The 
most recent conference, held early 
this month in Washington, D. C., 
was attended by nearly 1,500 conser- 
vation authorities, outdoor writers, 
and sportsmen from nearly all the 
States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, and 
Norway. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
called the Ist North American Wild- 
life Conference in the nation’s capi- 
tal in 1936. These annual meetings 
actually date back to 1915, however, 
when the Ist National Conference on 
Game Breeding and Preserving was 
held in New York City. Increased 
knowledge in the fields of wildlife 
management and related natural re- 
sources during the past half-century 
has led to the re-naming of the con- 
ference and a broadening of its scope. 


All sessions in the three-day meet- 
ing are open to the public without 
charge. Information about the forth- 
coming conference and copies of the 
printed Transactions of previous 
meetings can be obtained from the 
Wildlife Management Institute, 709 
Wire Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


32 Marsh Impoundments For 
Waterfowl Completed, Started 
Or Planned By Commission 


Eleven small marsh impoundments, 
built by the Game Commission. and 
providing a total of 103.5 acres of 
water, have been completed, the 
agency’s Land Management Division 
reports. Four other dams which will 
impound 55.5 additional acres as 
resting, feeding and nesting areas for 
wild waterfowl are about 50 percent 
complete. Surveys and plans have 
been made for 17 other sites ap- 
proved by the Commission. These 
will impound an additional 262.4 
acres of water. 


At the present time operators of 
two bulldozers are cutting flood spill- 
ways for the two Mosquito Creek 
dams on State Game Lands No. 34, 
Clearfield County. It is expected that 
by the time this project is completed 
the ground will be sufficiently dry to 
build the embankments and _ finish 
these two ponds. The last three dams 
on Meade Run, McKean County, will 
then be completed, as will the one on 
Mohan Run, State Game Lands No. 
44, Elk County. If conditions and 
time permit, the impoundment on 
Jones Run, State Game Lands No. 
29, Warren County, will then be 
built. Of the other dams approved 
by the Commission, all but the one 
in Erie County will be located on 
State Game Lands No. 69, Crawford 
County. 


Plans and specifications for the 
Siegel Marsh Dam, which will be lo- 
cated on State Game Lands No. 218 
Erie County, have been completed 
and approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Property and Supplies. 
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In Memoriam 


CHARLES F. BERKEY 

“Pocono Charley” is gone. But to the 
legion of his friends and admirers, his 
memory will live forever. The grand old 
man—one of Pennsylvania’s finest 
sportsmen—died following a brief illness 
in a local hospital of Springfield, Del- 
aware County on April 26. He was 83. 

Born in Easton in 1874, Mr. Berkey’s 
life was filled with adventure and excite- 
ment. He was a private guide to Thomas 
A. Edison when the famous inventor 
was seeking pitchblende in the Pocono 
Mountains in 1903. A graduate of the 
Yale University Forestry School, he held 
a life-long interest in wildlife, outdoor 
sports and conservation. Besides being 
a geologist, naturalist and sportsman, 
Charley Berkey in his youth was a 
nationally known entertainer. He toured 
the country with Pawnee Bill’s Wild 
West Show as a rider and later thrilled 
circus audiences with slack and tight 
wire acts. He was an accomplished 
magician and a skilled hypnotist, appear- 
ing professionally on many stages. For 
46 years of his later life he was a 
registered surveyor for the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company and at his 
retirement some years ago, was assistant 
real estate agent for the firm. 


As a sportsman, Mr. Berkey organ- 
ized and for many years was president 
of the Split Rock Club at Lake Harmony 
in the Poconos. He hunted and fished 
extensively in Pennsylvania and at the 
time of his death, was putting the 
finishing touches to a full-length book 
recounting many of his outdoor adven- 
tures. Mr. Berkey was a charter mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Outdoor Writer’s 
Association and faithfully attended all 
its meetings. He actively participated 
in conservation education causes through- 
out his life and did all within ‘his 
power to teach youth how to wisely pro- 
tect and manage the natural resources 


of this country. 


JOHNNY MOCK 


The “Dean” of Pennsylvania’s outdoor 
columnists came to the end of the earthly 
trail on May 10. Johnny Mock, who for | 
nearly 30 years wrote of hunting, fishing 
and conservation in the “Pittsburgh Press” | 
died following a four week illness. He | 
was 64. i 

In his 22 years as All-Outdoors Editor | 
of the “Press” he was a tireless and effec- | 
tive campaigner for the improvement of | 
hunting and fishing conditions and the [| 
preservation of natural resources. He |) 
fought especially hard for the adoption | 
of a pure, streams law and nothing in his | 
work gave him more satisfaction than the | 
advances Pennsylvania has made in pollu- © 
tion abatement and control. 4 

Born on the North Side when it was | 
known as the City of Allegheny, Johnny © 
Mock hunted and fished since boyhood. = 
While still a young man, he became a ~ 
director of the Wildlife League of Penn- © 
sylvania and in 1924 became secretary of © 
the Allegheny Chapter, Izaak Walton ~ 
League of America. It was at this time [ 
that he began writing outdoor columns | 
as a hobby. He joined the newspaper on | 
a full-time basis in 1935 and was one of | 
the first full-time outdoor writers in the | 
nation and one of the most highly re- | 
garded. 

Johnny was a past president of the Out- 7 


door Writers Association of America and © 


of the Brotherhood of the Jungle Cock, : 
an international subsidiary of the OWAA | 
dedicated to teaching youngsters the fun- 


damentals of good sportsmanship. He was | 


on the national organization’s board of | 
directors and was honorary president of | 
the Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers Asso- | 
ciation. Less than a week before being | 
hospitalized, he was selected by this state- 7 
wide organization as the “Outdoor Writer | 
of the Year.” 

Johnny Mock was a champion of many | 
of conservation’s most worthy causes, a | 
friend to millions of sportsmen both here | 
and throughout the nation. He repre- | 
sented the finest in outdoor journalism 
and conservation writing. 
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Virginia Study Measures 
Students’ Knowledge of 
Conservation 


A test to find out how much Vir- 
ginia school children know about 
conservation is being conducted by 
Robert H. Giles, graduate fellow 
with the Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The essential objective of the test 
is to measure the level of conserva- 
tion understanding among Old Do- 
minion school pupils in the grades 
of 6 to 12, and to determine whether 
the initial understanding was ob- 
tained from school courses, organiza- 
tions, or activities. Seventy schools are 
cooperating in an effort which will 
place the test before 22,000 young- 
sters, according to the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, a sponsor of the 
project. 

In addition to indicating the 
levels of understanding that may be 
achieved among students of varying 
age groups, the test also will reveal 
the grades in which conservation in- 
struction can be presented most ef- 
fectively. A secondary facet will be 
the development of recommendations 
on methods for teaching conserva- 
tion. 


Sportsmen Act to 
Curb Lawlessness 


Sportsmen’s organizations some- 
times sponsor predator contests or 
pay bounty on certain birds and ani- 
mals that prey on wild game in the 
club membership area. 

But The Sportsmen’s Club of In- 
diana offers to pay a substantial re- 
ward to anyone, other than a law en- 
forcement officer, who provides infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of the person, or persons, 
breaking into a hunting camp or 
cabin or destroying any land-owner’s 
property that is not posted against 
hunting and fishing in Indiana 
County. 


In Memoriam 


ROBERT E. ZIMMERMAN 


Pennsylvania Game Protector Robert E. 
Zimmerman, 35, of Shiremanstown was 
killed instantly on the morning of May 
13 when his station wagon and a tractor- 
trailer collided near Danville. Zimmer- 
man had been en route from his home to 
his District in Wayne County when the 
crash occurred. 

The young field officer was a recent 
graduate of the Commission’s Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation as a member of 
the 8th Student Officer class. Following 
receipt of his commission, he had been 
assigned to Wayne County with head- 
quarters at Honesdale. Prior to his Com- 
mission service, he had operated a service 
station in Shiremanstown. He was a vet- 
eran of World War II and a 1940 gradu- 
ate of Mechanicsburg High School. 

Although his service as a game pro- 
tector was short, Bob Zimmerman gained 
the respect and friendship of his fellow 
officers. His untimely loss was deeply felt 
by all those who knew him. He is sur- 
vived by his mother and father, a brother 
and sister and his wife and young 
daughter. 


































PGC Photo by Batcheler 


PENNSYLVANIA TURKEY EGGS START TRAVEL TO ARKANSAS. Following a 
recent visit by members of the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission to study Pennsy]- 
vania’s wild turkey propagation and management programs, the Game Commission agreed 
to furnish some surplus turkey eggs to the southern state as a token of friendship 
and cooperation in that state’s efforts to bring back the game bird there. Early in May 
two representatives of the sister conservation agency drove to the Wild Turkey Farm 
above Williamsport to pick up eggs from Leon Keiser, farm superintendent. 


Nine Counties File Special 
Fox Hunting Petitions 


Fox hunting petitions for the year 
1957 have been filed with the Game 
Commission, in compliance with pro- 
visions of the Game Law, by the fol- 
lowing counties: Butler, Fayette, 
Greene, Indiana, Lancaster, Venango, 
Washington, Westmoreland, and 
York. 

The Game Law provides that 250 
or more residents in any county who 
held a hunting license last year, or 
who are farmers or sheep raisers, may 
petition the right to hunt foxes 
throughout the year except for a 
60-day period between April 1 and 
May 30. 

Valid fox hunting petitions filed 
later by residents of other counties 
will be recognized, as were those 
above, through legal notices in news- 
papers of the counties affected. 


Pennsylvania Veteran Amputees 
Offered Free Gadget For 
Outdoor Sport 

A unique gadget, “Sportsman’s 
Game and Fish Carrier,” is being 
offered to all Pennsylvania Veteran 
Amputees free of charge and post- 
paid. According to the inventor, Mr. 
Henry M. Brunn, 120 Bonvue Street, 
Pittsburgh 14, Pa., the only require- 
ment is for the Amputee to have the 
Commander or Adjutant of his local 
Veterans of Foreign Wars or Ameri- 
can Legion post to certify his name 
and address on post stationary and 
mail it to Brunn. 

The carrier is a small, double-hook 
gadget which can be folded to place 
in a pocket or game bag. The minia- 
ture yoke type equipment can be re- 
assembled in seconds and, held in one 
hand, can be used to carry small 
game, fish or game birds. 
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Long Arm of Law Trips 
Deer Killer 


In the fall of 1955 a member of 
the Armed Forces on leave from duty 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky, visited in 
northcentral Pennsylvania. While in 
the locality he participated in illegal 
deer killings, in the opinion of Game 
Protectors who spent many hours at 
night trying to apprehend him. 

On several occasions Commission 
officers pursued the suspect in the 
area where he was “jacklighting”’ 
deer. Three times, Game Protectors 
were so Close on his trail he narrowly 
escaped in the darkness. In one in- 
stance the man fled without picking 
up a deer he had illegally killed. The 
officers planned to inspect the viola- 
tor’s car when he departed for his 
Army post, but he slipped away un- 
detected. Shortly thereafter, suspi- 
cious Tennessee Game and Fish Com- 
mission officers looked into the trailer 
the soldier was pulling back of his 
car on his return to duty. There they 
found four deer, none of which car- 
ried an identifying tag. Learning 
where the culprit had been, Tennes- 
see wildlife officials asked the Penn- 
sylvania authorities for information 
on the man’s activities while in the 
Keystone State. 

In reply to a recent Game Com- 
mission inquiry as to the outcome of 
the case the Tennessee _ official 
charged with game law enforcement 
replied as follows: 

“On September 24, 1956, upon in- 
dictment by the Montgomery County 
(Tennessee) Grand Jury, the defend- 
ant entered a plea of guilty and was 
fined and sentenced as follows: 

“Count One—Possessing deer dur- 
ing closed season. Fine, $100.00; 
Costs, $69.00. Six months jail sen- 
tence suspended. 

“Count Two-—Killing deer during 
closed season. Fine, $250.00; Costs, 
$69.00. Six months jail sentence sus- 
pended. 


“The soldier entered a plea of 


guilty rather than testify, so we failed 
to get any proof that these deer were 
illegally taken in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania.” 

All of which proves the wheels of 
justice may grind slowly and a law- 
breaker may escape—even across state 
lines—but often, through the coopera- 
tion of state and federal enforcement 
agencies, a game law violator even- 
tually receives the punishment due 
him. 


Courts And Commission Revoke 
Hunting Privileges Of Some 
Pennsylvanians 


Since early this year the hunting 
privileges of 7 more men have been 
revoked by court action for offenses 
committed during the 1956 hunting 
season. Five of them were denied for 
5 years because in each case the de- 
fendant shot at and wounded a hu- 
man being in mistake for game, 
which is a misdemeanor. 

In two cases the injured persons 
were mistaken for a squirrel. In two 
more the person looked like a wild 
turkey to the shooter. In the fifth and 
sixth instances the victims were shot, 
one fatally, in mistake for a_ bear. 
The offender’s license was withheld 
by the Court for an indefinite period. 
The other case dealt with a man who 
was found in possession of parts of a 
deer taken in close season. His hunt- 
ing license was denied by the Court 
for a period of 3 years. 

Between the opening of the regular 
deer season, early last December, and 
the middle of March this year 51 
Game Law violators were: convicted 
of throwing the rays of a light on 
deer while in possession of a firearm. 
In view of such serious violations, 
and in a determined effort to dis- 
courage illegal acts, the Game Com- 
mission in each case revoked the 
hunting license of the law-breaker for 
a period of 3 years. 
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THE RACCOON IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The raccoon, or “coon,” is classed as a game animal in Pennsylvania, but 
it is also a fur animal and is predacious to an extent. Beginning with the 
days of the early settlers, the coon’s pelt has been sought for its market value. 
But the low return for this fur for several years past caused the coon to be 
regarded principally for its value as a game animal. Many sportsmen enjoy 
hunting it with dogs for the excitement of the chase. “Ringtail,” who wears 
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a black mask, may at times appear comical, but hunters and their trailers 
know he is a desperate fighter when cornered. 

The low dollar value of the animal’s pelt resulted in less trapping and 
contributed to the build-up of the coon population in this State. Wildlife 
people know that when any wild animal population shows an excessive in- 
crease nature will act to reduce the number, if man does not. Accordingly, 
when coons became overly abundant a few years ago, the Game Commission 
relaxed restrictions on the taking of the animal, declaring it unprotected 
and allowing it to be shot or caught in unlimited numbers by licensed hunt- 
ers and trappers the year around. In 1954 the estimated bag of coons in 
Pennsylvania was 102,000. In 1955 it was about 104,000, and in 1956 the 
take was over 129,000 by conservative calculation. 

Recently, the value of raccoon pelts has increased sufficiently to make it 
worthwhile for farm boys and others to trap more of the animals. Last winter 
fur buyers quoted about $3 for a prime, large hide. This, coupled with the 
reduced coon population in some sectors and increased hunting of the animal 
generally, suggests that the ringtail will gradually be brought within reason- 








able bounds, still allowing avid hunters of the animal plenty of sport. 





Wildlife Kill High 
On Super-highways 


Many motorists have remarked on 
the exceptional kill of small game on 
Pennsylvania highways this spring. 
A partial reason for this could be the 
large hold-over of birds and animals, 
according to report, in many sections 
of the Commonwealth. 

Recently, in about 100 miles of 
driving, two Game Commission ofh- 
cials counted 38 dead ringnecked 
pheasants on the road. All of the 
birds were hens. The count was made 
almost entirely on the lane in which 
the car traveled. For the most part, 
the journey was on 4-lane highways. 
On narrower roads driven that day it 
was obvious the mortality diminished. 

The wildlifers came to the conclu- 
sion that as 4-lane highways and au- 
tos increase the road kill of small 
game will increase correspondingly. 
It — that, as the distance from 
roadside to roadside increases, the 
likelihood of game crossing safely 
decreases. 

Spring and early summer game 
losses on thoroughfares severely cuts 
the prospective supply of shootable 
stock for the hunter in fall. When an 
adult female is killed in the nesting 


months, her young or clutch of eggs 
is doomed. Therefore, the loss is not 
nearly indicated by the number of 
birds and animals seen dead on 
roads. 


Often, the difference between life 
or death for wildlife on the highway 
would be only a little slowdown, a 
blast of the horn or a flick of the 
light beam at night. One of these, 
when it is possible to do it safely, 
usually allows that extra second of 
time to escape. 


Die-way Data 


BUTLER COUNTY-—Below is a 
list of animals and birds found dead 
along the highway between Evans 
City and Pittsburgh by Deputy Frank 
Rolshouse with a comparison of two 
years.—District Game Protector Paul 
R. Miller, Butler. 

1955 

Rabbits 463 
Possums 
Cats 
Dogs 
Coons 
Skunks 
Gray Squirrels 
Fox Squirrels 
Ringnecks (hens) .... 

(cocks) .... 
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OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 


Wildlife & Water 


By Ted S. Pettit 


HENEVER we outdoor-minded 

people think of water, we almost 
automatically think of some of Amer- 
ica’s most interesting and desirable 
kinds of wildlife. Of course, all ani- 
mals need water in one form or 
another, and in varying degrees of 
quantity. But, right now; let’s think 
of those that depend directly upon 
water for their life’s need. Let’s think 
at the same time about how man’s 
actions over the years have destroyed 
many waterways, or made them unfit 
for wildlife. Most important, let’s 
think about what we can do to pro- 
vide more water for wild animals, 
and perhaps what we can do to “clean 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue III 
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usable by wildlife. 

The first animals that come to | 
mind when we think of water are 4 
fish, for fish spend their entire lives § 
in water—spawning, feeding, growing @ 
and dying in ponds, streams, lakes, or 
rivers. But, there are many birds and 
mammals equally dependent on/ 
water, although we may see them | 
sometimes quite a distance from a¥ 
pond, lake or river. F 

Two mammals that we have all § 
seen, either in the wild, in wildlife § 
exhibits, . 
beavers and muskrats. Others less § 
well known perhaps, but equally de- 
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pendent on water, are otters and 
mink. All of these mammals must 
have water. They live in or on the 
edges of waterways. They feed on 
plants or animals that live in the 
water. The beaver uses water as a 
storage place for his food supply. Be- 
cause they spend so much time in the 
water, their pelts are highly desired 
for fur pieces or fur coats. 

Less dependent directly on water, 
but frequently found along water- 
ways where they feed on crayfish or 
freshwater clams or mussels, are rac- 
coons. Of course, they eat other 
things too, and also live in other 
parts of the country. But here in the 
East, coon tracks in the mud along 
streams and pond edges show that 
this animal, too, depends on water 
life for its food, to a large degree. 

There are many birds that are as- 
sociated with water or wet areas of 
land. Most obvious, probably, are the 
several kinds of waterfowl that we 
see on Pennsylvania rivers, lakes and 
marshes. 

Mallards and black ducks are prob- 
ably most common, but woodducks, 
pintails, godwalls, shovellers, and 
widgeon are dabbling ducks that are 
regularly seen. Geese, too, both Can- 


ada and Snow, use this state’s waters 
for feeding or resting. Diving ducks 
include canvasbacks, redheads, scoup 
and mergansers. 

Some of these ducks nest in the 
state, when they can find suitable 
marshy areas, places that have water 
all summer, adequate cover and suit- 
able food supplies. 

There are other birds, too, that 
must have water since their food con- 
sists almost entirely of aquatic life. 
From the tiny sparrow-sized sand- 
piper to the great blue heron with a 
wing-spread of six or more feet, there 
are various sized birds in between 
that feed along streams and rivers, 
pond and lakeshores. They do, that 
is, if the water is clean enough to 
grow the food upon which they 
depend. 

All of us, one time or another, have 
been startled almost out of our boots, 
by the sudden rattle of a kingfisher 
calling as it flew down a trout stream. 
Ospreys, green herons, “quawks,” or 
night herons, and in the summer, 
American egrets, are other birds that 
live almost entirely on small fish, 
frogs and other water life. Eagles, 
too, are occasionally seen over Penn- 
sylvania rivers where they frequently 
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watch for ospreys from whom they 
may steal a meal. Even the turkey 
buzzard occasionally feeds along the 
water's edge, cleaning up dead fish 
that may have washed ashore. 

Especially along salt and brackish 
water, but frequently too on inland 
rivers and lakes, gulls are commonly 
seen hovering overhead, or standing 
on a bar, rock, or floating log, watch- 
ing for food to float by. 

Several kinds of reptiles and am- 
phibians live in water, feeding on 
small forms of life and themselves 
providing food for larger birds. Some 
kinds of snakes and turtles, as well as 
frogs, live some or all of their lives in 
streams, ponds, marshes, or rivers and 
are an important part of the aquatic 
habitat. 

There are many other animals that 
are associated with water since they 
live close to it. There are some birds 
that nest only in a marshy habitat 
and live nowhere else. Redwinged 
blackbirds usually nest near wet 
areas, but rails and gallinules must 
have a marshy spot in which to nest. 
Marsh wrens are even named after 
the place in which they nest. 

There are many animals that live 
in or on water or in wet places. Un- 
fortunately, over the years, many of 
man’s activities have completely elim- 
inated this kind of wildlife habitat, or 
made it unfit for animals. Naure, too, 
has been working against these water- 
ways Or wet areas. 

Let’s start with the natural process. 
It is going on all the time, right 
under our noses. But, the process is 
a very, very slow one so we frequently 
fail to see it happening or appreciate 
that it is going on. 

Thousands of years ago, when the 
glacier retreated from this part of the 
country, it left behind it lakes and 
ponds. It left behind it the rivers we 
know today. 

These lakes were usually deep and 
the water was cold. There were few 
shallow areas with weed beds in 
them. 


As time went on, streams running 
into the lake, and the run-off from 
the surrounding watershed, carried 
silt which settled to the bottom. This 
silt settled first around the edges and 
built up shallow areas where aquatic 
plants themselves built up the shal- 
low areas even more, and started to 
fill in the deeper parts of the lakes. 

The shallow areas became more 
shallow, and finally over thousands 
of years, became marshy. Where once 
there was deep water, there was a 
marsh. 

This natural process went on, and 
the marsh eventually became a forest. 
In the meantime, the lake was be- 
coming smaller as the edges became 
more shallow and the marsh followed 
by forest moved toward the deeper 
sections of the lake. 

Many low-land forests today, were 
once lakes and marshes. Where once 
Aborigine Americans speared fish, to- 
day we may hunt squirrels or grouse. 

That process is still going on and 
in some cases is speeded up by man’s 
activities. When man cut over forests 
and plowed up the watersheds, the 
silt run-off was speeded up. The vege- 
tation that helped to protect the 
watershed was gone, and soil from 
the hillsides helped fill in lakes and 
ponds. 

In much the same way, rivers have 
become shallower, as silt washed into 
them and settled to the bottom. In 
many cases, sandbars on which wil- 
lows now grow, were non-existent 
fifty, a hundred, or more years ago. 
Those bars and the shallow water 
around them, are the result of cut 
over forests and poor farming prac- 
tices that resulted in erosion and the 
washing of top soil off the land. 

This silting, itself, makes many 
waersheds unfit for fish and other 
forms of wildlife. First, as it makes 
the waterway shallow, the water be- 
comes warmer, and our most desir- 
able fish cannot live in this warm 
water. Cut over forests that open up 
the cover over streams has the same 
effect. 
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EFFECT OF SOIL RUN-OFF can be graphically demonstrated in this simple experiment. 
Using boxes containing three different kinds of soils, including rich topsoil, forestland 
humus, and sub-soil, the speed of run-off can be quickly shown as well as the amount 
of sediment in the water. Too much silting when there is rapid run-off from poor soils 
makes many watersheds unfit for fish and other forms of wildlife. 


But, the silt has an effect, too. It 
makes the water cloudy, and light 
cannot penetrate. Aquatic plants 
need light to grow, and without the 
light, they die. These plants may pro- 
vide food for ducks. They may provide 
cover for small fish and insects—the 
food of the fish we want to catch. 
Destruction of the plant life may 
eliminate both waterfowl and some 
fish at the same time. 

The silt has even a more direct 
effect on some fish. It may cover up 
the eggs in the nests so they do not 
hatch, or it may cover the fish food 
on the bottom. The fish that are thus 
affected, may be the food fish of 
herons, ospreys, or other fish-eaters. 
When this food chain is broken, 
many animals suffer. 

In addition to silt in lakes, streams 
and rivers, pollution, too, has a se- 


rious effect on animals that live in 


the water. Some wastes that are 
dumped into the river, kill animal 
life directly. Some chemicals, for ex- 
ample, kill not only fish, but other 
forms of life that provide food . for 
fish or birds. Other waste materials 
work more slowly. They kill in- 
directly. 


These wastes once they get into the 
water, start to decay. In the process, 
they use up oxygen in the water, oxy- 
gen needed by plant life, fish and 
other water organisms. Again fish are 
killed by lack of oxygen, or their 
food supplies may be cut down by 
the same cause. Again, the food chain 
is interrupted and many other ani- 
mals are affected. 


What You Can Do 
There are many things that an in- 
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dividual or a group such as a con- 
servation club, Scout troop or 4-H or 
Future Farmers group can do to help 
make or keep waterways fit for wild- 
life. One of the best projects, and one 
of the most important, is to control 
or eliminate entirely, erosion along 
streams-or lake shores. 

Such a project which consists of 
planting shrubs such as willows or 
grasses on eroding areas, can well 
serve a double purpose. First, the 
plant cover will hold the soil in place 
and keep it out of the water. Second, 
the plantings may provide cover or 
food or both for wildlife at the same 
time. 

It is desirable to have an adult or- 
ganization sponsor this project. Any 
conservation club, civic club, or sim- 
ilar organization interested in dem- 
onstrating streambank erosion con- 
trol, reducing sedimentation, and im- 
proving habitat for wildlife may be 
glad to help. Soil conservation district 
boards of supervisors may be inter- 
ested in sponsoring or co-sponsoring 
such a project. 

Permission to carry out the project 
should be obtained from a farmer. 
State and city parks and _ possibly 
other public lands may also offer op- 
portunities. Land owned by Izaak 
Walton League chapters and the 
other organizations may provide sites 
for demonstrations. Land-owners in- 
terested in carrying out such demon- 
strations are usually willing to pro- 
vide most, if not all, of the material 
needed to carry out the project. 

Technical help in planning, select- 








ing planting stock, and carrying out 
the project may be obtained from 
state and federal conservation agen- 
cies. For assistance, see local repre- 
sentatives of United States Forest 
Service, United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Pennsylvania Game and 
Fish Commission, or your county 
agricultural agent. 

Much of the planting stock, such as 
cuttings from willows, may be col- 
lected from local native sources. Call 
on conservation technicians for ad- | 
vice in locating and selecting such | 
material. This is extremely important 
as only certain kinds of plants are 
suitable for streambank erosion con.- | 
trol plantings. If the site selected is | 
in a pasture, build a fence to protect | 
plantings from livestock. 

Following completion of the proj- 
ect, make plans for frequent visits to 
check on success of work. Plan on 
visiting the site each spring after 
heavy runoff from snow melt or rain- 
storms, and after each heavy rain 
during the year until the erosion con- 
trol planting is fully established. Be 
prepared to make necessary repairs 
in fencing or plantings. Willows and | 
other woody plants used in stream- 
bank control require maintenance for | 
best results. Ask your local soil con- | 
servationist to help you. : 

Here is an opportunity to make a 
photographic record of your project 
from start to finish. Get pictures of 
the eroding streambank, then of the 
boys working, and finally of the com- 
pleted job. Seasonal follow-up _pic- 
tures taken for several years will show 
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PLANTING PROJECT TO HALT EROSION ALONG STREAMS makes an ideal ac- 
tivity for many organized groups. It may serve a double purpose by first providing a plant 
cover to hold the soil and secondly, providing cover or food for wildlife at the same 
time. Much of the planting stock, such as cuttings from willows, may be collected from 


local native sources. 


progress. Add to this record by keep- 
ing notes on wildlife that are at- 
tracted by the plantings. Keep a rec- 
ord of the birds and animals seen, 
and the nests and young observed. 

Another project is one on a smaller 
scale, but important, too, in that it 
can make water available for wildlife 
where none may exist now. 

As you walk through the woods or 
fields, you frequently find evidence 
of springs or seeps. The ground is 
wet and boggy, but water is not avail- 
able to animals. Many times you can 
dig out one of these places and shore 
up the sides with rock or logs so the 
soil doesn’t slide back into the hole. 
Water will collect here and the small 
basin will hold water in between 
rains. 


In other places, you find dry 


streams or gullies that have water 
during the wet season. But, during 
the summer and early fall, when ani- 
mals need it most, they are dry. Try 
digging down a foot or two, and 
usually you can build a small catch 
basin into which water will seep. 
Perhaps a rock or log dam across the 
gully will hold water that runs down 
after a rain, until it rains again. 
Sometimes you find small streams 
with barely a trickle in them. You 
can dig out a small section to hold 
water, or put a log or rock dam in 
that backs up water so animals can 
get it. It is also possible in larger, 
slow-moving streams to put in a small 
dam that will back up water to flood 
a little of the surrounding lowlands. 
With help and advice from conserva- 
tion technicians, small marshes a 
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LID BIRD BA Pate: + 


quarter of an acre or so in size, may 
thus be created. 

A good backyard project that any- 
one can carry out is a simple bird 
bath. A “store-bought” cement or 
metal bird bath may be used, or an 
old trash can top is equally effective 
though not as attractive perhaps. 

But during the summer months, 
even in the middle of a town or vil- 
lage, a large number of birds and 
even squirrels will use a bird bath 
regularly. A bird bath along a hedge 
row or along the edge of woods—back 
where it is shaded, will be used by 
even more birds if there is no other 
water supply nearby. 

Probably, the best activity of all is 
one planned to show other people the 
importance of water conservation. 
For not until many, many more cit- 
izens appreciate the importance of 
clean waters, will too much be done 
about it. 

An excellent way to tell others of 
the importance of water conservation 
is to make a simple exhibit and place 


it in public places—school bulletin 
boards, libraries, sportsman club, 
meeting rooms, sporting goods stores, | 
other store windows and such places. | 

A very effective display can be/ 


made using a large full color chart | 


that is available from the Boy Scouts § 
of America, New Brunswick, New | 
Jersey, for 60c. Ask for the Conserva- | 
tion Chart, Catalog No. 3810. 

Another effective display may be | 
made from a black and white version | 
of the same chart, which is avatieaas | 
free from the Conservation Service, | 
Boy Scouts of America, New Bruns. | 
wick, New Jersey. Ask for the “Wild: | 
life Kit.” Complete instructions for | 
making an attractive and effective ex- 
hibit are included. 

Many of our most interesting and 
desirable forms of wildlife live in, on 
or near water. It’s really fun with a 
future to find out all we can about 
these animals and how we can im- 
prove conditions for them. What we 
do now may well determine whether 


we can enjoy these animals in the | 


future. 
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| Spine Testing 


By Tom Forbes 


ATERIALS of premium quality 

and first class workmanship pro- 
duce superior merchandise. The work 
of a skilled craftsman is wasted on 
inferior materials. In order to make 
a set of arrows which will perform 
satisfactorily the component parts 
must possess a high degree of uni- 
formity. For these reasons it is neces- 
sary to maintain a rigid standard in 
pre materials. 


Arrow shafts of Port Orford Cedar 
are superior to those made from hick- 
ory, birch and other woods. They are 
used exclusively in the best grades of 
wooden shafted arrows. In _ recent 
years Port Orford Cedar, well sea- 
soned and suitable for dowels has 
been in short supply and the price 
has been rising steadily. Number 1 
grade is required for the best results. 
Port Orford Cedar grows on our 
Pacific coast. It is a straight grained 
soft wood of excellent spine qualities. 
Any wood subject to a wide range of 
changes in temperature and humidity 
will warp and it may split or check. 
Dowels of Port Orford Cedar which 
have warped may be straightened by 
heating the shaft at the bend over a 
hot plate or an electric stove. Do not 
use an open flame. Hold the shaft in 
the left hand and straighten by bend- 
ing over the base oi the left thumb. 
The circular shaft or dowel of uni- 
form cross section is the simplest 
dowel to manufacture and it is the 
shaft commonly used. To secure ad- 
ditional spine or stiffness without a 
proportional increase in the weight 
of the shaft, dowels may be tapered 
at both ends during the process of 
manufacture. These shafts are used 
to make up the so-called Barrelled 
Arrows and they sell for a premium 
price. 





Circular dowels are manufactured 
in the following diameters: one- 
quarter inch, nine thirty-seconds, five- 
sixteenths, eleven thirty-seconds, and 
three-eighths inches. The 5/16 shaft 
is suitable for bows with a drawing 
weight not in excess of 40 pounds. 
The bow hunter generally shoots a 
heavier bow and uses an 11/32 inch 
diameter shaft. The standard length 
of dowels is approximately thirty 
inches. 


A glance at retail price lists indi- 
cates that buying in quantity lots 
does not affect an appreciable saving 
in making arrows in the home work- 
shop. A single dozen matched shafts 
of Port Orford Cedar retails at $3.50. 
A saving of approximately $3.00 can 
be accomplished by purchasing 100 
shafts at a time. Non-professionals 
cannot afford to tie up money in 
these amounts. Grade 2 dowels may 
be purchased at considerably lower 
prices and are suitable for knock- 
about arrows. To achieve the best 
results in the finished work buy only 
the number | grade. 


It is important to remember that 
all spine standards are based on meas- 
urements taken with a 2 pound 
weight on 26” centers. The weight is 
suspended from the center point of 
the dowel which is thirteen inches 
from the supports. This setting ap- 
plies to arrows to 28” in length. Spine 
increases approximately 10% for each 
inch that an arrow is shortened. If 
you have built you spine tester with 
fixed end posts any finished arrow 
less than 26” in length should be 
spined before the dowel is cut to 
length. In general it is good practice 
to spine all dowels just as they are 
received. 
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Although you purchase Matched 
dowels you can expect to find a vari- 
ation of plus or minus three pounds 
in the set of 12. By the use of the 
spine tester you can divide these 
dowels into two sets of 6 dowels each. 
This will make a material reduction 
in the variation of the spine within 
the set. The inherent ability of a 
dowel to resist bending, that is its 
spine, is greatest when the thrust is 
exerted at right angles to the grain, 
Figure 1. It is least when the thrust 
is parallel with the grain, Figure 2. 
If you spine your dowels with the 
grain vertical as in Figure 2 and 
place the nock parallel with the grain 
you are providing a slight margin of 
safety against splintering if the shaft 
is overstressed, since the bow handle 
will exert its thrust as indicated by 
the arrow in Figure three (3). 


To spine a dowel, level the pulley 
block on the one end post by means 
of the adjustment screw. Raise the 
pointer to the off position and lay 
the dowel on the end post pulley 
wheels. Revolve the dowel until the 
grain is horizontal. The grain in the 
wood will have the appearance as 
shown in the Top View in Figure 1. 
Position the pulley wheels in the 
center of the shafts so that the wheel 
is free to move on the shaft. Lower 
the pointer arm until the pointer pin 
rests lightly on the shaft or dowel. 
By means of the adjusting screw on 
the movable wheel block of the one 
end post bring the pointer to the O 
position on the scale. Now hang the 
2 pound weight on the dowel at the 
center point. The deflection of the 
dowel is read on the scale in terms 
of bow weight at the point indicated 
by the pointer arm. Check to make 
certain that the hook from which the 
weight is suspended has not come in 
contact with thé pointer stop thus 
preventing the pointer arm from 
registering accurately. Repeat this 
operation several times with the same 
dowel until you can perfect your 


technique and obtain the same read- 
ing on the scale each time the opera- 
tion is performed. To prove the state- 
ment that spine is greatest when the 
grain of the dowel is horizontal, turn 
the dowel through an arc of 90 de- 
gees (one-quarter of a_ revolution) 
until the grain is vertical and the top 
view of the grain of the dowel ap- 
pears as shown in Figure 2. Repeat 
the spining operation as previously 
described and note that the pointer 
arm will indicate a lesser bow weight. 


Either one or both ends of any 
dowel may have imperfections. Since 
the dowels are approximately thirty 
inches in length and the dowel ex- 
tends for about two inches beyond 
the wheels when it is being spined, 
these imperfect ends have no bearing 
on the spine of the shaft. When the 
dowel is cut to length these portions 
will be removed. 


As each dowel is spined and re- 
moved from the spiner, mark the bow 
weight with pencil at a point near 
the end of the dowel on which you 
are going to place the nock. When 
all the dowels have been spined and 
marked for identification, separate 
them into two equal groups; that is 
the six dowels having the lowest bow 
weights will make up one group or 
set and the remaining six dowels will 
be made up of the heavier bow 
weights. ; 


If a dowel or dowels in either set 
has too much spine the spine may be 
reduced by sanding the shaft care- 
fully with number 3/0 flint paper. 
Work carefully and check the dowel 
frequently on the spine tester until 
the desired bow weight is achieved. 


The next step is to install the 
points on the shafts. Points are in- 
stalled before the shaft is cut to its 
finished length. The methods and 
tools required to install points and 
nocks will be described in a future 
article. 





ec hunting season seems to 
bring its quota of dissatisfied 
hunters with their equipment. Seems 
they learned the hard way. As usual 
the major portion of this grief seems 
to lie in poor choice of caliber and 
bullets for the job in hand. 


Take the case of a mountain ac- 
quaintance of mine, of long experi- 
ence and of 30/30 persuasion. Fall- 
ing victim to the blandishments of 
the advertisements, he bought a 270 
rifle and a couple boxes of 130 grain 
open point ammunition. With this 
fodder (which kills deer deader— 
faster and farther, as he put it) the 
annual buck was blasted dead center. 
The result was immediate, alright, 
but resulted in losing two good 
shoulders from the family larder. So 
he figures on going to a much lighter 
bullet to get more eating meat. 

Another hunter who had a sad 


experience with a 250 Savage, a twig 
and a buck, wanted me to load him 
some 117 grain bullets to cure his 
woe. Somewhere he read that a long 
bullet of high sectional density for 
penetration, round nosed to cut 
down the chances of glancing, thick 
jacketed to hold together and driven 
at medium velocity was the answer 
to his troubles. Now that is true as 
far as it goes but there is a couple 
of ballistic gimmicks that upset the 
apple cart. 

In today’s era of handloading I 
have seen some weird concoctions of 
powder charges with bullets of all 
lengths, shapes, weights, in various 
diameters and calibers. They have 
all been fired with varying results 
from shooting all over the lot to 
blowing up the gun. The myriads of 
bullets offered in the more popular 
calibers seems to add to the con- 
fusion. While it is relatively simple 
to pick a bullet for a mouse or a 
moose, there is a factor which must 
be given prime consideration, called 
twist. 

This same twist is probably the 
least understood of the five basic 
ballistic factors that act on a bullet. 
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The rate of spin imparted to a 
bullet in a good part determines 
what the bullet does on its way to 
the target, what the chances are that 
similar bullets also propelled will 
land in the same place and what it 
will do when it lands on the target. 


So let us take a look at this im- 
portant relationship between the 
rifle’s twist and the bullets shot 
through it. Because round bullets are 
more or less obsolete we will disre- 
gard them. If a spherical or a conical 
bullet is rotated with sufficient speed 
it becomes in effect a gyroscope or 
a gyrostat. A spinning top is a good 
example of this. A gyrostat tends to 
keep in the same plane as it was 
when given its original rotating mo- 
tion and it strongly resists any force 
that tends to move it out of that 
plane. Thus the rotating bullet flies 
straight in prolongation with the 
axis of the bore, in which it receives 
its rotation. Also if it be a cylindrical 
or conical bullet it flies with its point 
to the front. If a top is spun just 
right it will spin straight on its point. 
If the floor is level it will spin on 
one spot. It appears to go to sleep 
or in short it has gyroscopic stability. 

If it is spun too fast it will wobble 
a bit until its speed of rotation has 
fallen to the proper amount, when 
it will go to sleep. When the speed 
of rotation has fallen too low it 
begins to wobble and finally falls 
over. However, if the original rota- 
tion is too low the top wobbles and 
falls over at once. 

A spinning bullet behaves exactly 
the same way as the top. If the twist 
of the rifling be just right, with 
other conditions being correct, a cy- 
lindrical bullet will go to sleep when 
it leaves the muzzle of the rifle. It 
will fly through the air with such 
gyrostatic stability that it will keep 
its point to the front and travel on 
a course through the air in almost 
exact prolongation to the axis of the 
bore, to a very considerable distance. 
Of course it is subject to fall due to 


gravity, air resistance and possible de- 
flection from any prevailing wind. 


In fact its stability may be such 
that successively fired bullets may not 
have a greater dispersion than one 
minute of angle or less. This makes 
it possible to attain accuracy at a 
considerable distance, while with a 
round ball fired from a smooth bore 
a 40 inch group at 100 yards is the 
best you could count on. 


Now for the milk in the coconut. 
Finally, at a more or less greater 
distance, depending on the cartridge, 
the energy of the forward velocity 
and the velocity of rotation fall off 
to such an extent that the bullet 
loses its stability. It begins to wobble 
and no longer flies with its point 
to the front. The accuracy of flight 
disappears, wind resistance builds up 
and the bullet finally falls to the 
ground. Just the same as when an 
airplane loses its speed, it has to 
come down. 


The longer a bullet is in relation 
to its diameter the faster it must be 
rotated, or in other words the quicker 
the twist of the rifling must be to 
give it stability. Also the slower the 
velocity the quicker the twist must 
be. Different twists are designated by 
the number of inches of barrel length 
in which the rifling makes one com- 
plete turn. A twelve inch twist is 
one which makes one complete turn 
in twelve inches. 


Some twists are a compromise and 
some are calculated very closely in 
relation to the range of bullet 
weights and shapes they will stabilize 
properly. Take our 30 caliber army 
rifles. The original bullet weighed 
220 grains, had a diameter of .308 
inches and was about 1.25 inches 
long. This cartridge and bullet was 
used in both rifles and machine guns. 

While the rifle under field condi- 
tions would not be employed at much 
over 600 yards the machine gun was 
expected to throw the same bullet 
with a fair degree of accuracy, out to 
2500 yards. It was found both by cal- 
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culation and experiment that the 
rifling in the barrel must be given 
one complete turn in ten inches to 
maintain accuracy and stability to 
extreme machine gun ranges. So ac- 
cordingly all barrels of the US caliber 
30 rifles and machine guns have been 
rifled with a ten inch twist. 


When the firearms manufacturers 
started putting out sporting rifles for 
this cartridge, they just followed 
government arsenal practice and still 
do with one exception, to the best 
of my knowledge. The ten inch twist 
took care of sporting bullets weigh- 
ing from 220 grains to 150 grains at 
big game ranges with acceptable ac- 
curacy. However, when the great 
sport of varmint hunting created a 
new army of handloaders some twist 
shortcomings soon became apparent 
to the hunters who desired to use 
their 30-06 rifles in this revived sport. 
The heavier bullets of 150 grain and 
up had a bad habit of ricocheting, 
screeching across the scenery and be- 
coming bad for the morale of the in- 
habitants. With bullets of lighter 
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than 150 grains driven fast enough 
to insure bullet breakup, varmint ac- 
curacy soon went to pot. Then the 
boys started having special barrels 
built with 12 and 14 inch twists for 
their 30-06 rifles. The results were 
immediate and positive. They not 
only gave varmint accuracy with the 
110 grain bullet but would stabilize 
the 220 grain bullet as far as prac- 
tical field use was concerned. 

The only factory departure from 
the 10 inch twist was when Win- 
chester brought out their 308 car- 
tridge, (a shorter version of the 30-06) 
which they employed a 12 inch twist. 
I shot a light model 70 quite a bit 
with various weight bullets and re- 
ceived good accuracy with all of 
them. The 110 grain bullet in par- 
ticular gave good varmint accuracy 
at close to 3,000 feet a second. 

Bullet length especially in top 
weights for given twists and calibers 
sometimes makes quite a difference. 
For instance, I have had a_ heavy 
round nosed bullet deliver good ac- 
curacy when a longer pointed bullet 
of the same weight and caliber failed. 


Twist has an important bearing 
on the bullet aside from the accuracy 
factor. That is the rate of spin or 
rotational velocity it imparts to the 


bullet. It is the principal cause of 
some bullets disappearing in a gray 
fog and failing to arrive at the 
target, when the velocity is pushed 
up too far for that particular bullet. 
This is more liable to happen with 
22 caliber hotshots although the 
same thing can happen when soft 
nose, thin jacketed bullets are fired 
in a 300 magnum at maximum 
velocities. This is not caused by bar- 
rel heat or friction. It is the work- 
ing of centrifugal force beyond the 
capacity of the jacket, already weak- 
ened by the cutting of the lands, to 
stay in one piece. 

Now as the rotational velocity is 
not decreased nearly as fast as the 
forward velocity it can exert con- 
siderable influence on the bullet's 
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performance, on its arrival at the 
target. On impact any bullet is sub- 
ject to violent centrifugal forces 
which are unbalanced as the jacket 
is distorted or torn by the impact. 
The jacket may go-to pieces entirely 
or part company with its lead core 
and buzz saw its way through the 
game to a greater or lesser extent. 
The higher the velocity the more 
violent this action will be and the 
greater the destruction of tissue sur- 
rounding the bullet’s path. 


Now having established the twist, 
velocity relationship with bullets and 
calibers, let us take the problem of 
our 270 friend. Say he drops to the 
lightest bullet he can get. If he 
drives it with full loads he gets 
higher velocity and faster breakup 
with probably moe meat spoilage. If 
he reduces the load sufficiently to 
avoid this he sacrifices penetration 
and killing power and he is no better 
off than with the 30/30. His solution 
is to up the bullet weight instead 
of down. A tough jacketed, round 
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FIELD TESTING of firearms and the bullets used in them is the final step in determining 
ballistics. Handloaders who experiment with different cases, powder charges and bullets 
should stay well within recommended safety limits but then can fire test rounds to de- 
termine patterns and effects. 





nose, 150 grain bullet at around 2700 
foot seconds velocity would give him 
considerable more killing power than 
the 30/30 and quite a bit less meat 
spoilage than the lighter high speed 
bullets. 

Now in the case of the 250 Savage 
we have another problem of twist. 
Barrels for the 250 are ordinarily 
cut with one turn in 14 inches of 
rifling. To stabilize a 117 grain bul- 
let would take a velocity of around 
3,200 foot seconds. The short Savage 
case just won't take a charge of that 
kind even if the pressures were per- 
missible. 

On the other hand the 257 with 
its larger cartridge case and 10 inch 
twist will stabilize the same 117 grain 
bullet with top accuracy. 

The sum of seems to be that if 
you are going to handload with an 
ultra heavy or ultra light bullet or 
order a new barrel or rechambering 
job—don't do it willy-nilly. Give some 
thought on what you will get in 
terms of accuracy and performance 
in relation to the twist you will use. 
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Building A Pistol Case 


By John F. Clark 


HE material for this case is %4 

inch white pine. Its construction 
is fairly simple and can be done with 
a minimum number of tools. No di- 
mensions are given other than ma- 
terial thickness and joint details. The 
reason for this is that there are so 
many different sizes and shaps of 
pistols that your case should be built 
to conform to your own handgun. 

Here’s how to determine the size: 
First, lay out the pistol, cleaning rod, 
clip and cleaning materials on a 
board approximately the size that 
you want your case. 

2. Trace around all the parts that 
you've laid out. 

3. Next, with a square, mark off 
the dimensions of the board. Leave 
about an inch of “free” space all 
around. 

4. Cut the board to size. 

5. Next, with a jig saw, cut out 
the places where you traced around 
the pistol, etc. 

You can now use this board to de- 
termine the dimensions for the va- 
rious parts. After you've cut out all 
the parts to size, assemble them as 
shown on the drawing. Use 6d finish 
nails and glue. 

When the case is assembled, round 
off the corners with a block plane 
and sandpaper. Countersink the nails 
and fill the holes with wood putty. 
Next, sand the case completely. Begin 
with coarse paper and finish with fine 
paper or steel wool. Apply two or 
three coats of varnish, sanding lightly 
between coats. When the varnish is 
completely dry, attach the handle, 
catches and hinges. Cut the green 
felt to size and glue in place. Also at- 
tach the sponge rubber pads. It would 








CLEANING 
ROD. 
CLEANING OIL 

& TOOLS 


INSIDE OF CASE IS LINED WITH GREEN FELT. 


be a good idea to buy a small plastic 


box in which to keep the cleaning 


tools. A small plastic bag can also be 
used to keep your oil can from leak- 
ing into the case. 
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Ant on Are Good Fox Set 
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RDINARILY ants are more of a 

nuisance than anything else, but 
the same cannot be said for the dirt 
hills they manufacture—not if you are 
a fox trapper, that is. 

For, aside from furnishing the 
trapper with fine, dry dirt with which 
to cover traps during cold weather, 
ant hills are excellent trap-sites. As a 
matter of fact, they can be utilized 
three separate ways. 

A lot depends on the size and lo- 
cation of ant hills. For instance: A 
large hill (Photo No. 1) situated 
along a woodland road or trail which 
is frequently traveled by foxes, can 
be developed into an attractive spot 
upon which the animals like to tarry 
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and rest, or exercise their vocal 
chords. 

However, the ant hill must be right 
alongside a road or trail, not a few 
yards away. Scoop out a trap bed on 
the peak of the ant hill; large enough 
to accommodate the trap you are 
using, and deep enough in the cen- 
ter so that a three-pronged grapple 
and long chain can be buried under- 
neath the trap (Photo No. 2). 

Press the grapple down into the 
trap bed; cover it, and the chain with 
dirt, then set your trap on top. Place 
a trap pan cover in proper position 
(Photo No. 3) and sift about one-half 
inch of soil overall. Do not use any 
bait or lure, but do sprinkle a gen- 
erous quantity of fox urine all over 
the top of the ant hill. If you can 
locate some, place a few fox drop- 
pings on top of the trap as well. 

On the other hand, ant hills that 
are located at places other than 
alongside trails and roads, can be put 
to good use by making a regular dirt 


























hole set at the base (Photos No. 4 
and 5). 


Whether you use a stake or grapple 
to anchor the trap is a matter of per- 
sonal taste. Using a grapple will, of 
course, preserve the ant hill for fu- 
ture use as set location. Use bait and 
lure at all dirt hole sets. 

Sull a third way to utilize an ant 
hill, particularly a small one, is to 
take your digging tool and tear the 
entire ant hill apart. Spread the soil 
in all directions so as to form a cir- 
cular soil-covered area (Photo No. 6). 

Then proceed to construct a dirt 
hole set in the center of the soil- 
covered area. Naturally, as with sim- 
ilar sets made in open fields or else- 
where, traps can be anchored with a 
stake (Photo No. 7). 

After the set has been completed, 
be sure to use your trowel or scratch- 
ing tool and obliterate all footprints. 
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Wildlife Belongs in the Wild 


It’s that time of year again. Every spring and early summer, well-inten- 
tioned persons who can’t seem to resist fondling small wild creatures take 
home fawns, little rabbits or other wildlife. Despite frequent warnings to 
“leave birds and animals and eggs where you find them” Nature’s children 
are often disturbed. The Game Commission warns one and all: these babies 
are protected by state law just as are adult birds and animals. Experience 
has shown, also, that it is usually inhumane to try to rear the creatures under 
unnatural conditions; whereas they would have thrived under mother’s care 
they often die in the first week or so in the keeping of self-appointed foster 
parents. 
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Also, the authority advises, there are many records of persons killed or 
injured by animals picked up in the wild. Taming and civilization blunt 
an animal’s natural instincts, leaving it without the defensive cautions 
and fears with which nature endowed it. Returned to natural surroundings 
after association with man it is unable to fend for itself. Usually, “kidnapped” 
fawns and cub bears live out- their existence in a zoo or park—certainly not 
the free-and normal life that wild birds and animals were meant to enjoy. 


So, please, for wildlife’s sake and your own, enjoy seeing the birds and 
animals in the wild—but leave them there. The “lost” will be found by the 
mother, and the youngster will prosper under her attention as they never 
can in the care of humans. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Piease renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 
$1.00 per year $2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 
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(Make check or money order payable to: Pennsylvania Game Commission} 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


TOR TEOGAIN J. TRI, oils 00:0 586 soeo wtewieewaawaeeer Executive Director 
ee ee EY BA rn ka da Wk eWewe ee nrensoreennd Deputy Executive Director 
ni) Cpe Cai Cael fa | 1 CN ann) ee ea Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
pT OD CATA fg OF Ss FO | oo) a Chief 
Division of Research 
HC) Gy ihe ogi) ae LA 22 0) La one are Chief 
Division of Land Management 
ORE CE WU O12) 1 02) [ SRR ar a Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 
JE EC ISVS) aa) 6] J: C1 aa ree Rem er ne ae a a Chief 
Division of Minerals 
SPOUT (ELEC JL. (an ee Ss On Ce Ont re re Chief 


Division of Propagation 
ATU Ss Gre OOD a5ia5.5 d siwihleels bearers vide eee esieeesine cadioeeen ... Chief 


FIELD DIVISION 


eet gy alae D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
one: 4- 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 17-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 214144 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
oa. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
sais yee G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
one: 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT ETAT oars bovis cadena eas Giernsien one ore Waterfowl Coordinator 
GEORGE WH cided ieaiisinickewnnsoreseosodiows Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 

EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R.D.1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: Atlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R.D.1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 
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Most of rn Ittle fellows 
Jirst see the light of aly 
some time in June. 

Luring Heir 
first month 


or two aly ve 10 fores, weasels wae, 
TECCOONS end offer Predstars. Extremely wed 
weather is also hard on very young poults. 


Ly the time Autumn arrives the young 
turkeys are neatly a3 large as their 
mothers. Arakuridente of greens, seeds 
insects, erries, acorns & heech nuts 
fas putt them ia fine condition to Fee 

the enproaching winfer. 


December arrives with its snow and cold 

Jnsects are no longer abroad, — seeds, berries 

ond mest are hard to find, The flocks 

usually follou small streams in their wanderings 

where food! is more ehundent and grit always 
Ls aveileble. 


@ Loring arrwes at 
last plocks break up erd ooblerestrat before 
their ladies. Bloody battles are waged 
etween rival ‘tans’ for posession of the 
pens. Wthine inonth or two 
however, peace hes been restored, 
The hens are setting and patiently 
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